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BITBRALGURA. 


THE VALLEY OF DRY BONES. 


BY THE REV. DR. CROLY. 


We deubt if the following lines, taken from a book recently published in London, have 
hitherto appeared in print oa this side the Atlantic. The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel fur- 


pisbes Wwe subject. 
I was in the hand of God; 
Borne upon the rushing gale, 
On a visioned mount I trod, 
Gazing o’er a boundless vale— 
Far as the eye could glance, 'twas spread 
With the remuants of the dead. 





Sons of the Captivity, 

Prince and peasant, warrior, slave, 
There lay naked to the sky— 

*T was a ruined Nation’s grave ; 
Death sat on his loneliest throne 
In that wilderness of bone. 


Morn arose and twilight fell, 
Still the bones lay bleached and bare: 

Midnight brought the panther’s yell_ ~.._.__—__| 
Bounding thranehins aman lair, 

Till above the World of Clay, 

Ages seemed to wear away. 


On my spirit came a sound 
Like the gush of desert springs 
Bursting o’er the burning ground— 
** Prophet of the King of Kings, 
Shall not Israel live again ?— 
Shall not these dry bones be men?” 


Then I stood, and prophesied. 
“Come together, bone to bone,” 
Sudden as the stormy tide, 
Thick as leaves by tempest strown, 
Heaving o'er the mighty vale, 
Shook the remnants cold and pale ! 


Flesh to flesh was clinging now; 
There was seen the warrior limb, 
There was seen the priucely bboow— 
But the stately eye was dim; 
Mailed in steel, or robed in gold, 
All was corpse-like, all was cold. 


Then the voice was heard once more— 
“‘ Prophet, call the winds of Heaven!" 
As along the threshing-floor 
Chatf before the gale is driven, 
At the blast, with shout and clang, 
On their feet the myriads sprang ! 


Flashed to heaven the visioned shield, 
Whirlwind axe, and lightning-sword, 
Crushing on a bloody field 
Syria’s chariots, Egypt’s horde, 
Till on Zion’s summit shone 
Israel's Angel-guarded Throne. 


Then, the Vision swept away : 

Thunders rolled o’er Earth and Heaven, 
Like the thunders of the day 

When Earth's pillars shall be riven. 
Hear I not the rushing wings? 
Art Thou coming? King of Kings! 





SUPERNATURAL BEINGS. 


From essences unseen, celestial names, 
Enlighvniog spirits, and minisierial dames, 
Lift we our reason to that sovereign Cause, 
Who blessed the whole with life —Prior. 

Common as is the opinion that the laws of Nature are immutable, a 
very superficial inquiry will prove that the axiom must be received with 
large exceptions and restrictions. We may presume the stars to have 
been formed and fixed in accordance with some general law ; yet seve- 
ral, even in modern times, have followed the lost Pleiad, while new ones 
have appeared ; and as to the earth we inhabit, it seems to have been gov- 
erned by no rule but that of incessant change, though these mutations 
may, probably, be in accordance with some comprehensive sed final 
scheme, the tendency of which we cannot even conjecture. Judging, 
however, by what we see aud know, we should be justified in affirming 
that the distinguishing characteristic of Nature is her constant inconstan- 
oy, her endless transformations, her almost capricious abandonment of 
old forms, and her suabstitation of novelties in exhaustible and infinite 
Variety. Geological investigations and the exhumation of tropical pro- 
ducts in polar regions lead tothe conclusion that there must have been a 
change in the position of the earth with reference to the sun; we know 
that sea and land have been, and still are, constantly changing places ; 
while numerous fossil remains, those God-written revelations a QB ear- 
lier world, incontestably prove that the whole Fauna and Flora of that 
period, with all their boundless and marvellous varieties, have 
away to be succeeded by new organizations equal in the diversity though 
not in the stupendous magnitude of their forms. It would seem, in fact, 
as if the process of creation had never ceased, and that the gradual ex- 
tinction of Nature’s old offspring became necessary, in order to afford 
Toom for the new families which the prolific mother is constantly bring- 
ing forth. Even in our own days the Dodo and the Apteryx Australis 
are said to have become extinct: is it irrational to conclude that other 
beings have been called into existence to supply their place and partici- 
_— in the enjoyment of life? Why may not every day be the birth- 

y of a new animal or vegetable? For my part, whenever I contem- 
plate a flower or a quadruped recently imported from the antipodes, and 

to be a fresh discovery, the suggestion that it may in fact 
be a fresh creation, that it may have just been consecrated by the 
touch of Nature’s plastic hand, that it may be a new present from hea- 
Yen to earth, exalts and hallows my admiration by infusing into it a feel- 
ing of reverence. The remark, that an undevout astronomer must be 
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fossil Flora a faint notion may be formed, when we state that 300 species 
of plants have already been discovered in the coal formations of Great 
Britain alone, extraordinary in their configurations, and exceeding the 
luxuriance of the present equatorial climes. Several of these, engraved 
in the 124th Namber of the * Art Journal,” show that the plants — flow- 
ers of the by-goue world, and whose orders are now extinct, must 
have rivalled in elegavce and variety the most beautiful existing products 
of our forests, fields, and gardens! 


in the ancient insect world. “Recent microscopical investigations,” 
writes the celebrated Dr. Mantell, “‘ have shown that a large proportion of 
our rocks and strata are composed of animalcales, millions of which are 
contained ina cubic inch of stone.” And it has been ascertained by the 
same accurate observer, that the chalk formation which constitutes so 
la-ge a portion of the earth's crust, is an enormous aggregation of shells, 

so minute as to be singly invisible to the unassisted eye, though his mi- 

croscope empowered him to trace, classify, and delineate them with per- 
fect accuracy. Of these once-living atoms mary varieties are detected, 
and nothing can be more graceful and diversified than the outlines and 
markings which they present. As we know that every thing living is 
doomed to di¢, 80 may we now affirm that the whole superticies of the 

inanimate earth has once been alive, and that its different strata are a 

succession of countless catacombs. Yes—this fair globe with ite over- 

arching sky is but a vast sepulchral vauit. We live, and move, and | 
have our beiag in a burial-ground, whose walls are ivou —ased 

‘aves fave not yet been fathomed; and 

tis world-cemetery is made beautiful and glorious, and its dust and 

ashes revivitied by the fertilising processes of decay and death. From | 
generation to generation we 


See dying vegetables life sustain, 
See lite dissolving vegetate again. 

Nor does nature, in more recent wras, appear to have experienced the 
least exhaustion from the incessant exertion of her plastic inveutions and 
undiminished fecundity. The hydro-oxygen microscope has revealed to 
us a crowd of animalcules in a drop of ditch-water; as many, but of to- 
tally different genera, have been detected in an equal quantity of sea- 
water ; earth is not less lavishof her vitality now than in the vigour of 
her younger cycles. Who cansee the mysterious and maguificent b 
of life conferred upon such myriads of animalcules, for unquestionable 
purposes of enjoyment, and not feel as deeply impressed by the benefi- 
cence as by the power of the Creator ! 

Blind aud benighted as we are, how can we duly appreciate the infinite 
range and inventiveness of the divine mind, when it is probable that we 
know not a moiety, perhaps nota tithe of the creation, the bounds of 
which are undergoing a constant enlargement in every direction with the 
improvement of our optical instruments! Astronomers find reason to 


ron | 
| 


stupendous scheme of the universe, and that the unpenetrated vastitudes 
of space may be illuminatod by other suns, surrounded by planets of greater 
magnitude, and teeming with more profuse vitality than our own. One 
more advance in telescopic art, and a revelation of new celestial worlds 
may burst upon our astonished vision ; while a correspondent improvement 
of our microscopes may disclose to us myriads of fresh animalcules still 
more minute and various than any from which we have uplifted the veil 
that rendered them previously invisible. The imagination loses itself 
until “ fanction is smothered in surmise,’’ as we attempt to follow out the 
results involved in these bewildering conceptions. 

To account for the miraculous precision with which such stupendous 
creations are regulated, it has been suggested that the intinitades of time 
and space may constitute the sensorium of the Deity, whose omnipresence, 
combined with omnipotence and omniscience, will afford some clue to a 
mystery avowedly inscrutable, but the solutiou of which we may reverent- | 
ly attempt 9 ame, A grand idea—so grand, indeed, that in the difficulty 
of bringing it down to the level of human apprehension, it has found only 
a very Timited acceptance. From the paramount, the inconceiveable mag. | 
nitude and importance of the operations constantly claiming the exercise | 
of the divine mind, men hesitated to believe that oe required to be 
simultaneously exerted upou all the petty details of each inhabited planet, | 
upon the minute distinction in the genera of an animalcule, 
in the form and colouring of a weed. Reasoning from the analogy ofhuman | 

overnments, they imagined, that while the supreme autocratic authority | 
Sirected and upheld the grander arrangements of the universe, the | 
management of its inferior processes was delegated to subordinate minis- 
ters, whose various natures and attributes were adapted to the different 
daties with which they were intrusted. This notion, in the abstract, pre- | 
sents nothing irrational, nothing inconsistent with the divine power and 
snpremacy. Remarkable is the fact, that all nations, in ancient as well | 
as modern times, have believed in the existence of supernatural beings, | 
who exercised a direct influence upon mundane affairs, and whose func- | 
tions rendered them the coadjutors, or, to speak more reverently, the 
agents of the Deity. ' 

Though there is nothing irreligious in this creed, it has led to a variety | 


or the varieties | 


sentinels stationed around the throne of the Supreme, were also, though in 


the world, until it assumed a regular form, under the designation of Astro- 
logy. This science of knaves for the deception of fools was divided into 
two branches, natural and judicial, the former regulating the physical 
effects of nature, the latter having reference to moral events, and enduring | 
its possessors, as they pretended, with a prophetical power. Superstitions | 
have a marvellous tenacity of life, and simpletons are still found who be- | 
lieve that the stars of their nativity are the inexorable Fates, who decide 
their whole fature destiny, acomfortable doctrine in one respect, since it 
enables them to plead, in extenuationof their own follies and vices, that 
‘¢ Their stars are more in fault than they.” 

At a very earlyage, however, the spirit of Fatalism descended from the 
sky, and received incarnation either in an animal or human form. From 
a supposed analogy between certain ductions of nature and some of 
their subordinate Sitios, the ancient ptian priests consecrated these 
objects, and such types were addressed by the vulgar as symbolised divini- 
ties, just as in other countries pictures and statues receive the homage 
which should be reserved tor the originals whom they represent. From 
this pregnant fount of idolatry sprang the twenty thousand deities of 
Greece and Rome, who were, nevertheless, supposed to be the represen- 
tatives of one supreme authority, by which they were deputed to superin- 
tend the various departments of nature, animate and inanimate, human, 
ammal, and vegetable. So numerous an army of celestials could not 
only afford tatelary and administrative guardians for hills and dales, foun 
tains, woods, and seas, but could supply a supernatural resident, under 
the title of the Genius Loci, for each individual locality. ; ‘ 

Northern nations, borrowing their mythology mostly from the Orientals, 
can lay little claim to originality ; but the invention of those fanciful be- 
ings, the sylphs and gnomes, which supplied the beautiful machinery for 
Pope's “ Rape of the Lock,” is attributed to the Rosicrucian philosophists,” 








, is equally applicable to an irreligious naturalist. 
Of the ative power and infinite inventiveness displayed in the 


* Aname said to be derived from the arms of Luther which were a cross placed 
upon a rose, 





Sull more signally do recent discoveries attest the prodigality of Nature | 


conjectare that our solar system occupies a very subordinate station in the | 


| 


of fantastical and even impious superstitions. That the stars, those bright storm is up—the waters are out—and I am so cold—so terrified,” she 


a subordinate degree, administrators of his decrees, and exercised a direct | 
influence upon human affairs, found wide credence in 4 very early age of | 


' who spread themselves over Germany towards the close of the sixteenth 
century. They maintained the existence of variogs renks of supernaturals, 
divided into the two orders we have named, to whom separate and specific 
duties were assigned, the former executing their pleasant and beneficent 
offices as they hover in the air, while the latter often discharge their less 
amiable functions in mines and other depths of the subterranean world. In 
such abodes the ** Swart Fairy of the Mine” is still believéd to exercise a 
favouring or malign inflaence in the revealment or secretion of the ore. 

From the Peri of the Arabs, and other Orientals, has sprung the fantasti- 
eal creation of our fairies, to whom we are indebted for the sherasing and 
exquisitely romantic machinery of Shakepeare’s “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream.’ Even these imaginary sprites are supposed to be ministers ofa 
higher power, and to perform a duty somewhat analogous to that of the 
Grecian nymphe who presided over woods, mountains, and springs. Fairy 
genealogies are difficn|t to trace, but we cannot help suspecting that the 
Puck or Robin Goodfellow, who still haunts our villages, may be a dwarf- 
ed descendant from the Agatho-demon of Socrates. The tiny elves, whose 
dances were supposed to make magic circles in the grass, were generally 
considered subservient to a superior authority, and to perform duties 
similar to those rendered to Prospero by Ariel, whose office it was, when 
so commonded, “ to tread the ooze of the salt deep,—to ran upon the 
sharp wind of the north,—to do basiness in the veins of the earth,—to dive 
into the fire,—to ride on the curled clouds, to feteh dew from the still vex- 
ed Bermoothes.” 





TiotgH we may reject the formes, the — and functions of these 
various existences, as the vain phantasy of poets, dreamers, and visionar- 
ies, there is nothing irrational in the supposition that intelligent and invisi- 
ble beings, ancillary to the subordinate purposes of the Divinity, are per- 
petually hovering around us. We have scriptural authority, indeed, for 
the existence of millions of angels, whose names of thrones, dominions, 
principalities, and powers, suggest an order among them, though we know 
not ite natare : and of whose interference in human atlairs very numerous 
instances are supplied by the pages of boly writ. Some have thought that 
every kingdom, every element, every individaal is under the ministration 
of a guardian angel,—a enlutary and hallowing belief, which cannot be 
disproved, though it may not have sacred warrant for its support. Sterne’s 
beautiful fancy about Uncle Toby's oath may have been more than « pious 
conjecture; it may have been literally trae, that “when the Accusin 
Angel flew up to Heaven's chancery with the oath, the Recording Angel, 
as he wrote it down, let fall atear upon the word, and blotted it out for 
| ever.’ Traditions of the Rabbis, assigning very undiguitied occupations 
to some of the fallen angels, who are allowed to infest the earth, relate 
that Asael, having engaged in on amour with Naamah, the wile of Ham, and 
continuing impenitent, is condemned still to preside over the women's 
| toilets ; a manifest prefigaration of the sylphs, who performed a similar 
| office for Pope's Belinda. 

Well would it be if we could persuade ourse! vos that spiritual omissa- 
ries and invisible agents encompassed us round about, that we stood in 
| the constant presence of unseen witnesses, ony commissioned to 
| follow us like living shadows, to take note of all our truant wanderings, 
| to be planted as sentinels at the portals of our lips, aud commit all that 
| passes them to their indelible tablets! Gentle, but, perchance, not alto- 
| gether impeccable, Reader! you start at the thought of having all your 
| unguarded utterances registered and perpetuated, for “conscience doth 
| make cowards of us all;’’ but presently recovering your sell-possession, 
| you «lismise the thought as a mere bugbear of the imagivation. Be itso: 

away with the fear of these supernatural eaves aougger let the earth 
hide them! But are you sure that nature, by one of her laws, has not 
subjected you tu a tell-tale apparatus, giving an unlimited aud irrepressi- 
ble echo to every syllable you utter? Plunge your hand into the Baglish 
channel, and you raise the level of the sea, however imperceptibly, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, Plunge an exclamation into silence, you 
disturb silence at the extremities of the universe, if there be any truth in 
the theory of Dr. Babbage, that as sound is communicated and renewed 
by perpetual undalations of the air, it never dies, becoming gradually 


| audible in the distances of space, as it ceases to be heard at the point of 


its original emission. Ob! ifall our oaths and imprecations, all our angry 
and uncharitable outbursts, all our expressions of falsehood, folly, and 
ribuldry, have been constantly carried on the wings of the air, in all their 
unabated siufalness and loudness, to the throne of heaven, I know not 
how we could evince a proper sense of our past utterances, except by the 
future and constaat reiteration of the word—“ pardon! pardon!” —New- 
Monthiy Magzine. 


——___—— 


THE INQUISITION OF SALTZBURG, 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE, E*Q. 


I. 
‘Ob, mother, what a night!” cried the young girl, her sweet and 
beautiful tace glowing with the sharp air, as she shook the senow-flakes 
from her dark tresses, and hastily closed the door behind her. “The 


added, approaching the cottage stove to warm herself. ' 

“ Beware, Annie,” replied the mother, stopping her, and removing her 
dripping hood and mantle. “ Keep wo keep away,—I will chafe your 
heads and feet. Don't you remember the good father's words? ‘Frost 
drives away frost, aud bard frost bites the chilled fingers ?'” 

“Then I should have jamped into the snow, | suppose, to warm my- 
self,” exclaimed the laughing creatare. “I wonder if Father Jerome 
would have taken the trouble to dig me out.” 

“Tam afraid you were uot thinking of the good father, Aunie, when you 
stayed so late at the fair.”’ 

“ The days are so very short, dear mother.” 

mn Perhaps you wished for some one to walk with you home. Speak 
the truth. . 

A deep blush suffused the fair neck and face of the girl; but, looking 
at her mother steadily, with a charming frank expression, “1 knew you 
did not wish it, and Conrad did not accompany me.” ; 

“That is a good girl, as you always were ;” and the widowed motber 
kissed her, adding, “the young officer has been here, and the good war- 
den, both expecting you ago. Gustavus is a lover w . 

The blushing cheek grew deadly pale, and a sigh was 
oner replied, . And thet ete 

“Oh, mother, who could like him after seeing Conrad! At re 
father, the warden, who supports him; one say® cruel things 
other does them. Sooner than treat the poor oy | ot of ‘ 

“ Take care how you say that, Annie, we must not | 
obey.” 

“ Poor 


but 


ple! had you seen, 
bands, fathers, and brothers marched up 
warden and Gustavus st the head of the e 
think, mother, that they could [love wd body. 

: . 

sigh, ts she looked up quite Peed old lady. «What have we t0 do 
with heretice? it is wicked to compassionate them; I ae father 
say so. Then he likes you se much—suspects Conrad and master 


ae ceseead 
ce soldiers, you wou 
Abd thine wes eee 
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of being kind to this new religion. Dear, dear and he wishes it to be! 


60; it isa pity, Annie, you do not like the young « tlicer o 

* Indeed, I never did, nor ever can, or shall... . 5 

“Oh, do not say so," interrupted the distracted parent. “* Whatever 
we shall do; I am sure you must tell them both y« urself, for I dare not} 
face the father.” ¥ : 

“I dare,” said Aonette, with a beautiful simplicity and confidence, 
“ when I have only to speak the truth, though I don’t like bim.” 

“ Worse and worse!" exclaimed the timid mother, almost at her wits’ 
ends. “Don't like him! oh dear, don't ray so... least of all to him; 
for he says he will bea father...” . | 

“1 don't think he could be a father to me,” interrupted Annette in her | 
turn, “ while he is so cruel to God's people. . . to his own.” 

“ God s people! bless me! surely, Aunie, you ate not going the wey 
of the Lutherans—but that is jast what they call themselves. I sball run | 
distracted, demented, de—de—oh, if it has come to that, Holy Motber, | 
help us.” " 

“Now don’t take on so—dou't, pretty mamie,” her favourite expres. 
sion when soothing the innumerable tears and alarms of the good old 
body—all of Father Jerome's prompting. “ I think Conrad and his mas- 
ter—if not your little Aunie, are as good Catholics as the rest of you 
Only, perhaps,” she added with perfect naiveté, * we are Christian Ca- 
tholics, which others, if we may judge them by some of their actions, do 
not wish to be." 

“I am sure,” replied the elder one, a little tqauched, “ 1 am very .. very 
sorry for the poor things...but, ob, dear me, | must not say that...1 must 
not pity them at all...it is all for the good of their souls, he said, and 
are no real friends of theirs who wish them to be freed trom perse 
cu ” 

“1am afraid,” replied Annette, sadly, they will bave to answer for 
#0 much cruelty and uncharitableness—otticers, wardens, archbishop, 
chancellor—nay, the prince himself, for permitting them. The gospel 
nowhere justifies them in making martyrs of men and women, and even 
children of the same faith as themselves. It is very wicked—Conrad 





says 60,—and | believe him more than Father Jerome; for | cannot bear 
to see such things,” added the poor girl, tears starting into her eyes at 
the recollection of what she had just witnessed. 

“ The gospel, too | exclaimed the alarmed mother in a tone of dis- 
traction. ‘“ And you believe what Conrad says, rather than—no ; I dare 
not say his name...I dare not! Well, if ever...Aunie, Anuie!”’ 

* Bay no more, mother, till Conrad be here.” 

“Here! Conrad! and perbaps the father pop in atthe moment. What 
between the father and the officer, and thee aud Conrad, aud these dread 

1 poor people...heretics, | mean...wicked heretics—1 shall ran distract. 
ed.,..1 shall look like a witch...1 shall, perhaps, be ove.” And the poor lady 
bemoaued herself with her * Oh, dear! oh, dear!” mingled with appeals 
to the blessed saints, enough to wring the stoutest beart—let alone little | 
trembling Annette’s. “Yes,” she sobbed, “this wicked Lutherauism 
will overrun the land ; it killed thy father, and it will be my death. Bat | 
for that, we had been rich and well todo; now, as our good warden says, | 
unless you marry well, | do not know what will become of us. Besides, | 
all fear Father Jerome.” } 

“Fear him! yes, too traly—bat not like him. Though inspector: | 
general of the district, and having so many under his command, what 
right has he to dispose of the hearts of ali the poor young maidens! 
But why argue with him! better put our trust in God, mother, and pray 
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for light and guiding from Him,” continued the gentle girl, as she sat 
down to her tambour-frame, with @ gracelul genteness amt >+et pee 
which quite disarmed the heretic terrors of the mother. 

Suddenly, in one of the pauses of the hurricane, were heard men's | 
voices, and—oh ! how she started up, the clash of arms, In the old lady's | 
mind, every evil was comprised in the word heretic ; and she declared | 
that they must all have returned from banishment in a body, and come to 
put all good Catholics to death. 

The attitude and the whole expression of the beautiful girl—all heart 
and now all ear and eye, would have delighted a true painter; and then, 
when the uproar ceased, and a gentle knock at the door gave @ more en- | 
chanting and almost angelic radiance to those soul-lit features. 

* Bless me! | hope it is the good father,” cried the elder ; but, look- 
ing at her daughter, she added, “Oh, blessed Lady! | know who it is 
now,” 








} 


The door gently opened—it was he—Conrad himself—and the young 
girl furnished a fresh picture, both of the ideal and the true. 

Conrad was realiy a fine looking young fellow, not unworthy the 
proudest girl's secret admiration. He was tall, mauly, and handsome, 
with such an eye, and dark brown locks in ringlets of a quite natural 

e. 
» “ Oh, all ye good saints,” exclaimed the elder lady, as he pressed An 
_nette for a moment to his bosom. “ If the good father—” 

“ Were he here!” exclaimed the delighted youth, “ both he and the 
saints may see us if they like. Surely, thou dear cruel mother, if I may 
notseo her home, I may see her when at home.” 

“But why,” cried Annette, “on such a night? And what was that 
noise? Who are all these people we heard just now?  [ hope that 
nothing—" 

“ Yes, epeak the truth; tell us, or the father will be here soon,’ 
the old lady, “and then—" 

“Well,” replied Conrad, laughing, “ let him come ; they are all good 
“tee people ; too good, at least, to be buried alive in the snow. * Then, 
I have been on thorns for thee, Annie: | came to see you were safe.... 
and so extricated the party who, perhaps, owe to thee their lives. Lam 
come for a lamp, and then I willsoon see them safe to Werfen. The sol- 
dier who bore my light went over the cliffs a hundred feetinto the Salza, 
and is by this time under the ice.” 

“And you are going to take a light, Conrad ?” cried the girl. “ Are 
you mad. Will you killme? Promise not to go.” 

* Promise no such thing, young man,” interrupted the old lady, only 
terrified on quite another ground. “ Go, go—anywhere ; so that Father 
Jerome sees you not here.” 

At this moment, the officer who led the escort reached the house, so 
that the father was not probably far off. This was a second shock, and 
the man of Mars availed himself of it to enter unmolested, and occupy a 
much more advantageous position than that on the outeide—by the fFrre. 

The widow Mayerman was all delight, and her attention to the new- 
comer was so marked, as to jar extremely on the sensitive hearts of the 
young people. But Conrad eyed him proudly and fearlessly, with far 
more calmness and magnanimity than the aristocratic soldier did him; 
and prepared to fulfil his promise to the party, just as if his rival had not 
arrived, 

But Annie, spite of her mother’s reproachful looks, wept, and almost 
hang upon her lover. He drew her aside for a moment: “ be quite easy 
—I shall stay at Werfen to-night ;”’....and, ina still lower whisper— 
“could you not jast meet me at the half-way chapel at , on my 
return ?”’ 

She could only look a “ Yes,” for she dared not speak, and he was off. 

Gustavus, the leader of the detachment on duty, kept his station before 
the fire. His sharpshooters, he averred, were only an advance guard of 
some 6000 men, sent to a the district, and hold the factious Luther- 
ans in check. The new warden, father Jerome, would clear the land of 
all heretics, and bring every nonconformist before the supreme tribunal 
at Gastern, to answer for their contempt. 

The mother nodded approval, but poor Annette looked very sad, and 
east many a reproachfal glance at the young officer as he proceeded with 
his tale of terror, interspersed with cruel anecdotes of heretic sufferings, 
to give ita fresh zest. It was not very politic, if he laid much stress on 
his success, for she could have bitten rather than bestowed any other 
favour on him at that moment. But having a superlative good opinion of 
himself, and fast friends in the old lady pen | warden Jerome, he was no- 
thing abashed. Approaching the young girl, his eyes assuming a less 
warlike lustre, “‘ Were the Lutheran girls,” he exclaimed, “ half as fair 
as our cottage beauty here, they might disarm our anger, and make better 
terms for their fathers and beothors bat heresy makes them ugly, and not 
like our pretty Catholic maidens—they are an obdurate ome” 

Annette stood pale with anger, unable to utter a word; and in the idea | 
that his bold looks and charming uniform quite subdued her, he encour- 
agingly took her hand; nay, passed his arm round her waist, as if about 
to salute her. But a smart ringing slap, on the offered insult, which made 
his cheek burn, checked his patronising ardour, and he stepped back per- 
fectly astounded. 

“Tf you had been a Lutheran,” he began, striking his hand upon his 
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irl’s fortitude | “ But,” pleaded the good old knight, “ where they have so little time 
ascivated ter- | to sow, how can they reap ’—how can they pay without ” 
“ They are Lutherans,” replied the warden, shrugging his oulders - 


She Albion. 


At this renewed insult, and more horrid threats, = 
seemed to forsake her. She looked otis with a ki + vg oe’ 
ror; she knew ywer wielded by official creatures like him in suc . ‘ 4 
vgs an ow ee oe mchuppy coctartane, and bursting intoa flood | “ and I advise you to look . it ee work Se —2 a little sha 

of tears, fled into her own chamber. talaga map pe es hold. bac eity Gores of 

Eyes of reproving indignation—if it dared not speak—rested upon the |-heresy spring not up in your — bousehol  , Borers, too, speaks yoq 
young officer. He telt them, and prepared to resume his march ; for even in league with hanters and poac ers—even in the roys Prince's domaing, 
the csutions old ledy, aot having the fear of Father Jerome octoally pe | Proofs 4 — — aon eee your estate, and the High Court's de 

: ; j | crees are no ” 
ype tt uy up, aud prepared to give Sagres One | A scene of violence and bitter a ensued, but the Priest. 

“ Let me observe, young man. \'1st before you go, that when the prince’s | inspector cut it short by a very du ious blessing. — 
friends are received ithe all pantdenes t+ hospitality, it is expected The aged knight ~ = pen fie a ae Set ponduet 
from them that they should conduct themselves with a certain degree of of all bis household ; cr _" * y on es — Par - of super. 
decorum and respect. The want of such qualities shows a sad lack of lative scorn, and retired with his nume l uite. 
discretion, and more particularly in the commanders who appoiut vain Ill. 
and giddy young men to posts which require more considerate heads. : With faltering steps, and a heart filled with grief, the aged knight took 

This was the hardest cut of all—a slap on the other cheek ; for it} ),;, solitary way towards his ancestral mansion, situated in the heart of 
touched his authority, and tingled a good deal. He bad nota word to} 1). hills not far from Werfen. Just as he was turning by the jutti 
say ; but luckily, just then, a corpural pat in bis head, to announce |) ad of a towering crag, there came one of those blasts from the mous 
that the storm had abated, aud the detachment resumed its appointed tain-bollows often so dangerous, both on lake and land, and by which 
route. both travellers and the native wayfarers themselves have sometimes lost 

II. ‘their lives. The path hung above a wooded waterfall and basin that fell 

The good old lady's patience had been put to a severe test, and it was | iato the Salza, and down whick the old man wer on the point of be; 
clear she would not recover her equanimity till she had vented the re- | carried by the wind, when his fall was provid sntially Sn & Stal. 
mains of her anger upon Annette. Bat the latter was too brisk for her, | wart arm. Grasping him as in a vice, till he was in a place of ety (for 
she was already asleep; and, next morning, by the time she went | the knight had recognised the friendly voice crying “ halt, halt”), Conraq 
“nursing her wrath,” to her daughter's chamber, the pretty bird had | asked permission to be allowed to attend his aged master home. 
flown over the mountain and far aloug the vale towards the old chapel “ And is it yoa, Conrad, who have again saved my life, even as before, 
to meet its love. _ | at the risk of your own?” cried the gratefal Rodel ; “bat for thy timely 

“ Ab, dearest aud best of girls!” cried Conrad, in his rapture; “ is it | aid I had bidden a long good-bye to this bad world. , : ; 
indeed you, and on such a bitter frost-biting morning ! My sweet An. * All too soon—all too soon, for it is in want of men like you,” was the 
nette, and brave as you are beautiful, only teach me how ever to obey, | answer. r 
to serve, for I alinost despair of deserving you. Bat I must speak ; your “Ah! if I could do it any good,—but you see how it goeson. Iam 
mother looks on me with au evil eye; and favours that glittering jacka- | now returning from the court where I have been publicly threatened, ag 
napes—that empty band-box—that courtiers toy—that thing of paint | if I were a Lutheran, by the warden.” E 
and patches, or you need not be shivering in the cold here. i “You threatened!” exclaimed Conrad, quite taken aback; “and by 

“ Think uot of me,” said the generous girl, ‘‘ nor of him, nor of being | Father Jerome !—the same man—the only man [ really fear.” 
jealous for sothing ; bat let us think what can be done by means of the “Yes,” pursued the knight, “he is #s deep as the sea, there is po 
good knight you serve, to mitigate the sufferings of these poor Lutherans, sounding him.” 
by our humble petitions to the prince and his privy council.” ‘ “ And as stormy and troubled, too,’ replied the young man. 

“ Alas!’ replied Conrad,“ I fear it will be in vain, if the archbishop “ And then he said something of my people poaching on the prince's 
and the chancellor are against them. It is that weighs so heavy at my | grounds. I confess am anxious on that head about my son,” added the 
heart, and | have more to tell you, Annette. You will be so surprised, | old man. 
so shocked at these foolish and wicked persecutions. You know I am the “?Tis as well to warn him,” said Conrad, in a low tone. “I saw Sir 
good night's steward, and distribute the relief he secretly affords the suf- | Rudolf with some bold hunters—freebooters, I dare be bound, among 
ferers. I tear that stern father, the warden, has already his eye upou | them—on the Lungau. They had a bonay four-year old buck in quarry, 
him, Yesterday, one of the persecated men came into our court. Tak- | and were proceeding to the castle to make a day of it. Better doit with 
ing me aside, he said, in a low, hesitating tone, ‘ Pray do not betray me, | closed doors, say I.” 
but I promised the poor widow of a Lutheran, long ago banished, that | The good old knight drew a long sigh, and looked as much puzzled as 
I would inform you that she is dying, and cannot go in peace till she | he was dismayed. 
shall see you.’ How shall I proceed, Annie? the poor banished dying “ These eldest sons,—obl ! these eldest sons, my good friend, are very 
one, who dared not to return to see her only child, is my own mother. | difficult to manage.” 

Dungeons and banishment are the reward of those who succour the help- “Still he is a fine-spirited young gentleman,” interposed Conrad ; “ and 
less, you, your dear self—I—all good really Christian Catholics are equal | | trast no harm will betide him.” 

ly liable to the terrible ban, if we interfere to rescue our brethren and ‘“ Let us speak, Conrad, of yourself,” said the generous old man. “You 
sisters from the fangs of a vile, cruel, aud fanatical faction,—and all to | know the cottage by the Lindenwald with the pretty stream, and green 
foster the ambition and avarice of a few bad men.” streak of land. I long intended it for you; it is yours, and I will hand 

An i the picture of grief. _ | you the title in a day or two.’’ 

“ The worst is,” he resumed, © that 1 ty t-bee re will impli- Who was now so great a king as Conrad,—a landowner at once, spite 
cate my good master—my early benefactor—so beloved by all his tenants | of Pater Jdersme_the young officer, and the Pope himself. The knight 
(some of whom are already banished), and who vainly lament these evil | waved his haud, and was gone, ere 2 even time to thank him. His 
doings Ah, what shall Ido?” and in this bitter conflict of duties, the | soliloquy, however, was very complimentary to the knight ; he exhausted 
proud, strong youth wrung his hands, quite at his wits’ end, and impre- every eulogistic term in the dictionary. 
cated evil doom on the head of the cruel and wily Father Jerome aud his Fastening his belt a little tighter, and seizing his oaken staff, Conrad 
supporters, now set out on his far journey. He took the mountain-road to the Markt, 
hat gentle and trembling girl, stronger in her pure and noble faith | his first stage; on reaching which he found a number of people assem- 
than the strong man himself, now bravely, like a guardian ange}, stood | bled. In the midst of them was Father Wolfram, haranguing against 
his friend—reproved, recalled his better mind and feelings—counselled heresy; when all at once a poor woman made her way through the 
him wisely, tilllost in mingled gratitude and admiration, he threw him- throng and threw herself at the priest's feet. Her husband had been 
self at her feet. torn from his home, and incarcerated in the heretic prisons. Her cries 

“ How is it,” he cried, “ you always say and do the right thing ; and | drowned even the thunders of the father’s eloquence, as he stood per- 
bring to light hope and safety where there seemed no prospect but of de- | fectly scandalised at her extreme presumption. The audience gazed iu 
spair? Is it from yourself, or are you inspired 1” blank dismay; the priest pushed her rudely aside: but she still clung to 

“ | only speak what I feel to be the truth, and try never to be angry | his gown, crying ‘* Mercy! mercy!” 
with any body, if possible.” “Will no one remove this mad creature?” he vociferated. 

“Yet I wish you to be angry with that braggart officer.” But not a soul stirred. 

‘Oh, you may leave that to me,” replied the now timid girl, for she “ The first who does,” cried Conrad, “ shall feel the weight of my oak 
was sadly feartul of Covrad suspecting, or of being told all that had pas- | staff. Let her plead the cause with him.” 
sed. “ You must hasten,” she continued, “ and bring your mother to us, Perceiving, however, that she made no impression, he drew nigh, and 
to these arms, tomy mother’s roof, and I will pledge vur love she will re- | tried to raise the wretched creature from the ground, at the same time 
ceive her, though the widow of a Lutheran.” adding his stronger appeal to hers. The priest was about to treat him 

“ But think of the ban,—the secret tribunal.” with the same indignity, but he caught the stern expression of Courad’s 

“She was, and is a Catholic,” replied Annette; “she 1s a widow— | eye and desisted. 
she is your mother; they will not dare lay the priest's strong hand on | ~ At that moment a party of soldiers made their appearance, the em- 
her.” , boldened priest pushed the woman from him, crossed himself for his 

“ Ah!’ sighed Conrad, “ that I may see the day, when you and my | gown’s supposed profanations, and cried, ‘‘ Now, my pretty lad I'll make 
mother, under my own rool-tree! would I not work! God only grant you pay for your impertineuce.”’ 
that.” eet ahs \ But Conrad paid no attention, he was supporting the weeping woman, 

“ Believe, have full faith in him, and it must be so, dear Conrad. My | when some one near him thrust a hunter's spear under his arm, and 
mother soys that Father Jerome would do orn thing to please me ; and || a pistol into his belt, whispering, “Save yourself—the soldiers are 
wil! extort a promise from him that she shall not be molested.” at hand.” 

“ But, good heavens ! how can I leave you?” “Fly! never!’’ cried Conrad, ‘“ what have I done to run like a felon 

“ You will be back in afew days, Conrad. Away, and be strong- | from the face of man? Who can—who dare to accuse me ?” 
hearted; how strange that I, a poor weak girl, can speok comfort to the “I can—I do!” exclaimed the priest, “ he is a Lutheran. See, he has 
manly and the brave!” arms. Soldiers, haste; do your duty.” 

And Conrad felt himself mightily strengthened—greater than a whole Like so many vultures on a battle-field they pounced upon him. 
army of armed men; his heart purified, bis intellect clearer, his eye “And now to the tribunal with him,” added Wolfram, “ you can 
bright, his courage all elate, as if he had imbibed from hers.a newsoul | witness that he is found with arms; and | will depose to his rebel 
of softer fire and beauty; and as they long looked, long their farewell, | conduct.” 
deep in each other's eyes, their parting seemed like that of two kin- One look of scorn, and one of commiseration for tae wretched woman 
dred spirits, their souls embraced with a lofty joy, which no profaning | were the only reply deigned by the fiery youth, who, nevertheless, felt 
touch, no pressure of hands or lips could have blessed them with half so | his misfortune keenly. 
exquisitely. . ; “What would become of his mother now? and should he ever see his 

In Mark-Werfen, meanwhile, and through the whole district as far as | beautiful, his peerless Annette more?” 
Radstadt, the warden, invested with new powers, seemed to have “ closed The more decent among the crowd departed with mournful looks, con- 
the gates of ae a on the poor Lutherans. The executioners of the versing in a low tone, while the Catholic rabble followed him to the 
Suabian bond, indeed, no longer deluged the plains with human gore. | guard-house crying, 

Men and their habitations were not consumed at once by fireand sword ; . ‘A poacher ! A poacher! A heretic! He cannot save himself— 

the eighteenth century employed only its edicts and bans of confiscation | he has a dumb devil—he cannot speak—off with him, shoot him, 

and banishment to circulate its favourite Church's standard rules of belief. | kill him!” 

The Archbishop Leopold and his council understuod the new theory ;{ On being brought before the high council, evidence against him was 

and the year 1731 witnessed edicts of spoliation and expatriation which | tendered and received: and he was then called upon for his defence. 

would have done honour to the deepest red social republic ever aspired ‘‘ Those arms are pari of mine,” he calmly began, ‘I am strong, an 

to on earth. In parts of Germany it wasa real modern crusade, not | I do not want them—a gon’ oak staff is enough for me, I fear no ro bers; 

against Pagans, but of men calling themselves Christians against Chris- | [ am innocent, and require no arms to oppose the laws.” 

Vans. Ve Te He then gave a plain narrative of who and whut he was, and of his 
By torch and trumpet fast array'd, long service with, and obligations to, the good knight. 

— descended to the harvest of doom and spoil, as if to some pure and | _ “That is all very fine,” replied the presiding officer, the commander of 

hig maaiens festival; foreign arms shone in their ranks, like the free- | the sharp-shooters, in whom Conrad beheld his rival; “but you cannot 

bands—a venturers and mercenaries of old times. The holy mission was | talk yourself out of heresy and rebellion.” 

one of extermination ; for all Latherans who, within a given term, should “What, don’t you believe me?” exclaimed Conrad, indignantly ; “I 

not apostatise and signify their firm adhesion to the true faith, were to | am the same person who saved the lives of all your party on the night 

suffer confiscation of goods and chattels, and to be sent adrift with their | the storm—was your voluntary guide, or you might, some of you, have 

wives and children to some more lenient part of the world. been feeding the fishes at the ee of the Salza.” 

The veritable Inquisition of the secret deputation at Saltzburg was “ That is another affair,” replied the officer, “a guide may be @ heretic 
thus established ; the authority of missionaries and their instruments was | and a traitor, as wel! as other people.” 
rendered permanent; and from Pongau to Werfen one scene of indeseri- “ And that he is, I will bear witness!” cried a man, springing up; if 
babie terror and desolation met every eye. Crowds of exiles of every | whom the prisoner recognised the bearer of those fatal tidings from 
age, and of both sexes, were seen bidding a despairing farewell to their | mother. By his side stood the two priests—Fathers Jerome and Wolfram; 
paternal homes and native vales; and the people of Schwarzbach set a | and Conrad saw with dismay that he had been made the victim of . 
noble example of conetancy and piety under the severest trials, though | foul arts, in conjunction, perhaps, with his malignant rival—now his 
tempted by the most seducing offers to abandon their holy cause. This | jadge—soon, doubtless, his executioner. 
rendered them peculiarly the objects of state-priest vengeance. No truce | ‘I am lost!” he mentally exclaimed, “farewell, dear Annette! And 
or treaty was observed with them—the soldiery were let loose upon | you, my poor exiled motber, and my venerable master, good old man " 
them, and they were driven forth, with blows and curses, in the depth The thought was torture; it sent the blood back to his heart; hes 
of a severe winter, from hill and vale, into inhospitable woods and | speechless, pale, grasping the sides of the dock for support. 
wilds. ; ; a “ Guilty—guilty !” occurred to every one’s mind ; even the most oo 

Woe to him who was seen with a Bible in his hands, or in any danger- | passionate. “ What need of farther evidence after this ?” 
ous company suspected of harbouring one. Yes, as if in that scriptural “He may well look like that,” continued the man, “his father was ® 
fulfilment his own household was bouad to betray him—and exile or a | heretic, and died in banishment; and he as on his way, with arms i2 






















sword.... 
“I am a perfect, most obdurate Lutheran in that respect, sir,’ exclaimed | 
Annette ; “so let us see what you would have dared to do!” 
The vain wreteh slank into himself at these brave words, muttering | 
between his teeth “ strack an officer; struck her superior officer!” a: 
which there wasa general langh ; “ but, by Jove,” be continued, stil! | 
more angrily, * you shall repent it; you shall go on your knees to me at | 
last. 1 will make such havoc in this district, with the help of the good | 
warden—aye, amoug the girls, too—that they will ali be glad to ask our 


pardon.” 


| tages. 


dangeon were his lot. All social bonds were broken, and the eye of | his hands, to join the Lutherans at Saltzburg, and return with his heretic 
the wardens penetrated alike the castellated walls and the humblest cot- | mother and a party of cut-throats.” 

Neg The two priests pretended to confirm this evidence, Father Jerome 
A tew proprietors, however, like the good knight, Francis Rodel, tried | exclaiming, with upturned eyes, 

to stem the fanatic storm; but in vain. Father Jerome thus rebuked “What a blessed discovery! We might all have been murdered! 
and threatened him in open court: “ We don’t come here,” he cried, | Oh, what do we not owe to Sir Gustavus, our brave deliverer from 
“to bandy words with clodkoppers and peasants. If the people are in | heretics.” : 

error they must bear correction, and chastisement from the hand of the | “The court is closed; remove the prisoner to the guard-house,” than. 
Lord. They must pay the penalty of their sins to the uttermost far- | dered the officer. “Summon a court-martial, and let a picked platoon of 
thing. my men be in readiness.” 
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“ Impossible! Yoa dare not!" exclaimed the agonised Conrad, as he 
was forcibly removed. ; 

«| dare do more than that! You understand me?” rang in his ears 
like a demon-yell, for it came from the black corrupt heart of the human 
demons—Hate and Vengeance. ; 

His priestly coadjutors were now at his side. . 

«She is mine—the bright and beautiful !” he exclaimed, “‘ I told her 
{should see her at my feet—the proud and daring—to refuse . . . to 
strike,” he added, muttering between his teeth; “ but vengeance is sweet, 
and such vengeance.” ‘ . 

« You have the power now, indeed !"’ replied the warden, “ to root out 
the last seeds of heresy; the haughty maiden is half Latheran ; she 


- 


ought to be humbled—humbled to the dust; she rejected. . . . but no 
matter . . . remember all the hunters of the game ought to share in the 
uarry-” 


« Yes, only have patience, and...." 

“ You may claim your share in time,” added the other, with a demon’s 
lscgh, such as makes angels pw ; Startling Annette’s watchful guardian, 
and calling to inspire strong and blessed thoughts, and look well to his 
earthly charge. Y , , : 

It was a lovely autumnal evening, and still unwesried with the tasks of 
the day, Annette sat at her open casement, trellised with a thousand odor- 
ous flowers, to breathe the evening air. As she plied her wheel she was 
numbering the hours till Conrad's promised return, offering up many a 
secret prayer for his safety— 

“ A lady sat counting the hours 
Till she should see her love ; 

Her eyes on earth’s fading flowers— 
But her thoughts in Heaven above" — 

when she wasrudely awaken by a knock at the cottage-door. It was a 
letter, no doubt from Conrad ; and ob, with what breathless delight she 
seized and opened it. She looked at the signature ; it fell from her trem- 
biing hands, for the name of him she despised, but feared—and worse 
than that of a basilisk, “‘ Your Gustavus”—met her eye. ° 

“ Dearest ANNETTE,— 

“| regret to say that poor Conrad has got into a terrible scrape, by 
which his life, I sadly fear, has become forfeit to the laws. He has been 
proved to be a freebooter—say poacher—on the prince’s manors—a lea- 
guer with the heretics, and a traitor at a head of a plot for their return, 
with arms in theirhands. He was found armed to the teeth, on his way 
to join the rebels. Pray, if you wish his life to be spared—there is a 
bare chance—do not lose a moment’s time—haste to consult with me up- 
on some plan to gain a respite, if not pardon; but [ cannot leave the bar 
racks, they have orders to admit you—and you alone. 

“ Your Gustavus.” 

She stood for some moments, as if transfixed with terror—she uttered 
not acry—she could not weep. Then her first impulse was to obey the 
fatal mandate, and rush to hisrescue. But in the act of going, she stop- 
ped—started as ifa serpent had stung her, and flew to the furthest recess, 
and fell upon her knees. She leaked up--tay les moved. 

“Give me strength—strength, blessed Saviour—not—not—to go, to 
save him; but let us both die—nobly—pure and innocent as we have 
lived.” 

She seemed to listen ; it was the voice of her good angel—the glorious 
resolye—the very thought—the soul-daring—the full faith, received the 
heavenly inspiration ever vouchsafed to the meek, yet brave, confiding 
spirit; and with the devotion of that high heroic thought, came others— 
the spirit’s guide— to marshal her the way to honour, if not to safety. 
Sue rose~ her countenance radiant with inspired power ; she felt equal to 
the terrible conflict—to act—to sufler ; but she would not fall at his feet, 
aud implore life of that bad man. 

Full of gratitude for the new-inspired hopes—even calm and resigned 
—she hastened to her mother, who started at beholding the strange and 
almost unearthly expression of her countenance. 

“Oh, mother, mother, I feel so happy. I conquered. I would not 
save him!” and she threw herselfon her bosom and wept. Not long, 
for suddenly starting from that embrace—* lt is the same happy thought 
—the same. Come with me ; we must save him—ere another day 
dawu—or die with him,” she added, meekly and firmly. ‘“ The good 
knight—the noble Rodel—can alone help us. Come, let us haste! he 
will appeal forus. See, mother’’—showing the letter—* the barbarous 
p! Ht to kill him ; or, oh, worse than esath—to tempt—to destroy our very 
S50ui8. 

The poor Iady’s suspicions of Father Jerome now made her tremble, 
while her indignation against the treachery and audacity of the young offi- 
cer knewno bounds. Between the two, and engaged in svothing and 
applauding her daughter—of whom she bad reason tobe proud—she 
reached the castle in sod 8 racted om / agitated a state, that she forgot how 
she had reached it, and believed that she had actually ridden, as of old, 
when visiting it—a great lady—in M. Mayer’s life-time. Stopping before 
the stately entrance, with a little jerk, like a pull up, she cried. 

“ Ring the bell—open the carriage-door.” 

So great was the power of association acting on her poor grief-stricken 
and bewildered wits. 

Such a look of comic importance would have made Annette laugh 
heartily at any other time. Now, more than one life—every thing—every 
hope—all but woman’s truth and houour Jay trembling in the scale. 

The lord of the mausion received them as of old, in their better days, 

with singular courtesy and kindness, a circumstance which quite confir- 
med the old lady in her delusion ; and she observed truly enough that the 
road wanted repairs. It was by no means so easy as it was, and jolted a 
good deal. These were the old topics, years ago, on her visits. The good 
kuight stared at her not alittle puzzled; when, all at once, putting her 
hand to her forehead, she seemed to waken out of adream; she looked 
at her daughter—the truth flashed on her mind—and bursting into a flood 
of tears, she threw herself at the good man’s feet. Poor Aunette needed 
not the example, and their heart-rending story—in all its fears and 
bearings—was soon told. The knight seized every thread of the 
plot during the narration, and was as instantaneously prepared how to 
act. 
_ “Happily,” he observed, ‘I am still on good terms with the general 
incommand, spite of the calumnies of the monks. We served together 
in our youth, and if it be yet in his power I think that he will stand our 
frend. Ilook on Conrad rather as a son than a servant—the guardian of 
my life as well as of my property ; and 1 am well aware that this monkish 
blow at him is meant to reack me. Let us hasten—you must both accom- 
pany me—I have long expected something of this kind.’ 

The old family coach was put into immediate requisition ; and the good 
old lady, well shaken as she was, could make no further mistake—she 
Was really, as in old days, riding in a coach; many convincing jolts by 
the way proved that she was ao longer a victim only to delusion. 

The good knight was received as an old friend ought to be. Though 
‘difficult case—and still more difficult to out-general a monk, the com- 
mandant boldly umdertook it. 

“I think,” he said; “ nay, I am sure there is still time, for any verdict 
ofa court-martial must be signed by myself. Here is an order for the 
young man to appear before me, when once safe, I will lay the whole 
case before the minister of justice. That will stop proceedings, and I 
have no doubt but the proofs of his innocence will obtain for him a com- 
plete acquittal. But stop!” he added, “ you shall not rely on my order 
ina case of life and death, in such times; it is better that I shoul myself 
accompany you.” 

Fortunate indeed for Conrad and poor Annette had he adopted that 
prudent course a little sooner, ins of waiting to write orders. For, 
mad with jealousy when he found his intended yictim did not make her 
appearance, the villain hurried on proceedings ; had obtained a verdict ot 
death against the prisoner, on the ground of Conrad being found with 
arms in his hands, signed by the next superior officer, a copy of which he 
had secretly conveyed to Annette’s cottage, intended to work upon her 
fears and hasten her arrival. Being again disappointed, after some hours’ 
delay, he determined upon executing his diabolical vengeance. When 
the commandant reached the station, he saw a platoon of riflemen drawn 
Out in line with loaded pieces, and with all the military ceremonies attend- 
ing an execution. 

There was a deep solemn pause, and then Conrad, handcuffed like a 
felon, surrounded by a file of soldiers, made his appearance. He was sti] 
erect and fearless, he gazed calmly, almost wails , on the parapherna- 
lia of death—when, struck with admiration, and as full of indignation and 
warm, General Z. sprung from his carriage. At the sight of Conrad the 
poor girl had closed her eyes and sank back insensible. First approach- 
ing the platoon of soldiers tue commandant bade them ground their arms, 
then joining the group of officers, he addressed himself to Gustavus, and 

Fequired to inspect the order. It was banded to him. 
sa How, sir!” be exclaimed; “ my uame is not here, how dared you to 

“ It has not always been deemed requisite; it is signed by - 
myself, and I thought 41 . . F 
P You thought, sir! yuu thought to murder—to murder a rival, sir, in 

7 blood ; I know you now—hand me your sword.” 

“© conscious villain trembled ; he could not move hand or foot ;—it 





and 
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was taken from him. Ordering it to be broken over his head, the gene- 
ral exclaimed, 

“You are a disgrace to the service, and you mey consider yourself for- 
tuvate in being only cashiered; and the court-martial already summon- 
ed for a very differeat purpose, will, | doubt not, confirm tbe sentence. 
To the guard-hoase with kim; let him take the place of him he would 
a ruined. Release that noble fellow, as brave as be is good and 
joyal.” 

At these words, on addressing himself to the spectators, among whom 
were a number of priests, there stepped forth a tall figure, a erozier in 
his hands, with dark and scowling visage. It was Father Jerome, the 
warden, little less disappointed and incensed than the oflicer himself—for 
their object with regard both to plunder and sedaction were the same ; 
and he now, glaring with hate, boldly confronted the general. 

“You are exceeding your powers, general,” be cried; “ you cannot, 
you dare not dothis. How dare you pretend to supersede at once the 
civil and ecclesiastical—ay, and together with the supreme authority, as 
warden over this district, which I wield, and with which the archbishop, 
the chancellor and the prince himselfinvested me? You are yourself in 
delictum, obnoxious to the laws you offend! By the power of my com- 
mission I arrest you, as the fosterer of heretics and an enemy to the Holy 


ban—anathema, confiscation, and banishment. Take him, and let the 
execution of that traitor proceed forthwith. Prepare arms; bring up the 
prisoner; do your duty.’ 

Alarmed at these terrific threats, and well knowing the power of the 
monk chancellor's government, both soldiers and ple (they were all, 
too, of the Roman faith) were hurrying to obey him. They seized on 
Conrad, bore him to the fatal tree—which served as a mark to aim at—the 
platoon shouldered their arms, only awaiting the fatal signal. At that 
moment a shriek, a woman's shriek—and there is no sound go startling, 
so thrillingly painfal—was heard; so loud, shrill, and heart-piercing as to 
make the stoutest nerves vibrate. And it wasthe last. Almost at the 
same instant a courier at full s crossed the plain. He brought de- 
spatches for the general of the district. 

“Here!” cried the latter in triumph, “ here are my powers, fresh pow- 
ae Your inquisition is over ; the wardens are recalled; you are super- 
seded.”’ 

“Tt is too late, she is dead !"’ replied the father. 

Even he, all marble as he was, had loved her, and he took his way out 
of the throng mournfully. Conrad had heard that shrick; and he now 
knew she was dead. 


“Fire in mercy!" He made the signal, and fell. 





POEMS BY THOMAS AIRD. 


BY GEORGE GILFILLAN,. 


We have rarely felt more at a joss than in criticising this volume of 
genuine and transcendent poetry; because, in the first place, almost all 
the enthusiastic minds of Scotland are long and intimately acquainted 
with a great part of its contents; aud yet, in the second place, the gene- 
ral ma of the country knows little, and is disposed to believe less, of 


Church. Now arrest bim, guards, on your lives—as you would shun the | 
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| name nearly so great and so good is there omitted. We call u ev 
reader of the “ Task” to come forward in this cause. It is the cates 
all his admirers ; and who, except Charles Dickens, is not! We ha 
| to know that the movement has attracted the peculiar interest, aud is un- 
| der the special patronage, of William Wordsworth. Mr. Adam White, of 
_ the British Museum, Bloomsbury, London, will supply all other informa 
| Hou required * 
| To return to Mr. Aird—he has, in this present edition, edventured » 
| tragedy entitled the “ House of Wold.” It is certainly a very bold, pe- 
_culiar, and powerful effort. The characters and incidents are amazing! 
numerous and diversified ; rich and poetical passages are not so me 
inserted as rained down from a profound source Fase sits visibly holding 
all the reins of the funeral car; and, as if ber silent presence were not 
enough, a singular being, named Afra, appears ever and anon, like a bird 
of night, singing of approaching doom, and gives a dark choral unity to 
the P ay. Thecanvas chosen is of the broadest, and the execution of 
the boldest. Mr. Aird has had in bis eye the great tragedy of “ Lear,” 
where the wide stream of the passion sucks into itself a thousand little 
tributary rills of anguish, and, in one wide swollen wave, hurries at last 
over the precipice. Nevertheless, we do not think that he bas been alto- 
gether successful. First, the play is by far too long. It is nearly as long 
as are the events described. Secondly, the characters are too numerous. 
It is a Trongate be has set before us, with hundreds of common figures 
moving upon it—not a quiet Edinburgh street, with a few noble men and 
women pacing quietly along, and yet with their steps taned to the music 
of destiny. Thirdly, the incidents are too thick and bustling. It is a sue- 
cession of petty tragedies, rather than a single great one. Fourthly, there 
is too much death. It is a bloody bustle. e swims bis Trongate in 
blood. All stab, and everybody dies. Altogether it is rather a glorious 
tumult of passion, warfare, force and fate, than a great, stern, collected 
tragedy. in“ Lear,” every vein and artery pointe to the bruised and 
broken heart which is the centre of the convulsed framework. In 
| Wold,” unity has evidently been sought for, but not eo evidently attain- 
|ed. The author has indulged himself in superfluities of description, and 
luxuries of horror, which weaken the torrent of the tale, and blant the 
axe of the tragedy, which falls, at Jast, dull and heavy. 
In proof of the poetical power scattered throughout, we quote the fol- 
lowing words of Afra, the night raven of the story—a girl, by the way, 
who had been injured and orphaned by the house of Wold :— 


" ‘va.—Y onder ! 
Lo! the old clouds on Wold ; all's sunny eleewhere. 
Well done, thou bellying blackness! Leap on it, 
Vengeance, with thy here e feet; crush, tread it down, 
Till it be dense ; tread down the burdened gloom, 
Till it be solid black on the doomed towers 
And battlements. There let it rest, Now, now ! 
Is thetime come ? Merlin, I'm here! 
There's a grim waiting in the heaven's for something, 
As if yon cloud (hush, now !) would burst asunder, 
Riven by the flaming wedges of the thunder 





No; 
Tis passing off, heavy and slow, yet off, 
The time's not yet—'twillcome. Notin vain, Wold, 
Have I gone round about thee, winding the curse 
Close round about thee. 





the merit, power, originality, and genius of the author, In such @ case, 
it becomes somewhat difficult to adjust our phrases of commendation so 
as not to offend some party, either by what seems depreciation or by ex- 
aggeration. 

Mr. Aird’s most striking qualities are originality, truth to nature, rich- 
ness of imagery, and power of language. He possesses an eye of his 
own, a forgin mint of his own, a spirit and style of hisown. You never 
trace him in the track of any author. He is no echo, but a native voice, 
He has been most minute in his observations of nature ; and not Thomson 
in his “‘ Seasons,” nor Cowper in his ‘* Task,” has given more faithfal, | 
literal, yet ideal transcripts of scenery. His “Summer's Day,” hie | 
* Winter's Day,” and his ‘‘ Mother’s Blessing,” remind you of first-rate | 
daguerreoty pes ; every feature of the sly old dame’s expressive counte- | 
nance is caught with perfect ease and mastery. Mr. Aird, along with aj 
poet’s love, retains a boy's love for nature. He knows more birds’ nests | 
than any boy in Dumfries, and prizes the fascination which dwells in a| 
bush of broom or furze, laden with its golden crop. Notwithstanding | 
the slight snow which years have shed upon his head, his heart is all 
burning with boyhood; his tastes, enthusiasms, and joys, are all young, | 
The scenery of Scotland bas never had a more devoted worshipper, a 
keener observer, or a more faithful transcriber. There are passages, 
both in his Poems and in his ‘‘ Old®Bachelor,” which rank with such de- 
scriptions as that in ‘‘ Halloween” of the burnie, in perfect correctness, 
blended with ideal beauty, or with the finer pictures in the Waverley 
Novels, by S 

Besides this power of minute, knotty, and picturesque description, Mr. 
Aird has a higher and rarer gift, that of imaginative combination. We 
find this creative quality best exhibited in his “ Devil’s Dream on Mount 








Aksbeck,” his “ Demoniac,” and his “ Nebuchadnezzar.” Than the first 
of these, the English language possesses uo more unique, sustained, and 
singular flight of imagination. So such critics as Wilson, Delta, De 
Quincey, and Samuel Brown, have agreed. We shall never forget the 
pleasure we had and gave, in introducing this marvellous poem, at dif- 


ferent times, to the two last mentioned. ‘ That man should write 
poetry,” was De Quincey’s emphatic comment. There are three lines in 
it, any one of which is enough to make the poem immortal, One is the 
picture of the sky of Hell— 
“ Till, like a red bewildered map, the sky was scribbled o'er.” 
The second is— 
“ The silent magnanimity of Nature and her God.” 
The third— 
, “ And thou shalt summer high in bliss upon the hills of God.’ 


A poet more popular than Mr. Aird, though far inferior in original 
genius, when pressed recently with the “Dream,” if it was not a power- 
ful poem, asked, “ But where is ‘ Mount Aksbeck?’ And where, Mr. A, 
is Coleridge’s ‘Silent Sea?’ and where the ‘ Wood’ of his Hermit? and 
where Bunyan’s ‘Mount Marvel?’ Perhaps, too, you can tell us where 
‘Mount Prejudice’ is?” 

The “ Demoniac” is another beautiful, in parts he and, through- 
out, melting ballad. What can be finer than the following description of 
the entrance of the Demon into his victim ?— 


“ «The Fiend! the Fiend! hush,’ Herman cried, ‘ he left me here at noon, 
Hungry and sick among the brakes, and comes he then so soon?’ 

Up from the shores of the Dead Sea came a dull booming sound; 

The leaves shook on the trees; thin winds went wailing all around, 
Then laughter shook the sullen air. To reach his mother’s hand 

The young man grasped. but back was thrown convulsed upon the sand, 
No time was there for Miriam’s love. He rose; a smothered gleam 
Was on his brow; with fierce motes rolled his eye's distempered beam. 








He smiled—’twas as the lightning of a hope about to die 

For ever from the furrowed brows of Hell's Eternity. \ 

Like sun-warmed snakes, rose on his head a storm of golden hair, 

Tangled ; and thus on Miriam fell hot oa of despair,— 

P dew the breasts that gave me milk; yea, inthy mouldering heart 
ood thrifty roots I'll plant, to stay, next time, my hunger’s smart. 

Red-veined derived apples I shal! eat with savage haste, 

And see thy life-blood bursting through, and glory in the taste.’"” 


Where can this amiable poet have overheard and retained, as he has 
here reproduced, the red Alphabet of Hell? Why the “ Devil's Dream” 
has not been generally popular, can be | explained. It is guarded 
and fenced from common apprehension appreciation by the thick 
burs of beauty and grandeur which surround it. It is inscrutable as an 
elf-knot—mysterious as a meteoric stone. It bears for inscription—“ to 
those whom it may concern.” But why “Nebuchadnezzar” has not 
gained a wider acceptance we ws wetcpnm ee It ~~ besid ves: its 

uliar originality, all the externals of a popular poem. It is clear as 
Sepetah, cakes oxyenl, faultless. It has pil = nace sony story, a burnished 
classical polish; and, since Byron's “Corsair,” or “Lara,” the beroic 
rhyme never was more gracefully handled, nor ever moved to more 
heroic sentiment. One sickens to absolute nausea at the thought of the 

pularity of “ Silent Love”—of many of Mrs. Hemans’ —of L. E. 

8 musical maudlin, while such manly and powerful strains as Dr. 
Croly’s “Cataline,” Browning’s “ Paracelsus,” and Aird’s “‘ Nebuchad- 
hezzar,”’ are overgrown by the rank nettles of neglect. : 

Besides these, Mr. Aird has written certain p -some longer and 
some shorter—of grent merit. Among the former are, “ The Captive of 
Fez,” “ Otburiel,” the “ Christian Bride ;’’ and among the latter who has 
forgotten his “ Mother’s Grave?” No one can read this last without 
tears. Since Cowper's “ Motber’s Picture,” nothing so pathetic has been 
written in rhyme. : 

Having mentioned Cowper, we may take this opportunity of apprising 
the public that aa ardent admirer of his genuine and Christian character 
is Ferme a subscription for the erection of a monument to his memory 
in Westminster Abbey. We hail the motion with gladness. So long as 








he has no memorial there, it is a vital blank in that magnificent pile. No 


1 walk around thee, Wold, 
A seeming, simple thing; but serried spears 
Of ranged men, nor walls of brass, with towers 
Of blue ribbed steel, could better hem thee in 
Than does the coilof these peor naked feet, 
Going around thee thus, and shutting thee 
Close up with the doom: nota child's innocent head 
Of all Wold’s house—not a mouse could get out 


We are reluctant to part, after such acomparatively curt intercourse 
with one of the few really true, original, and great poets of our day—one 
who ranks with Bayly, Tennysen, Browning, and a few others, as a man 
of acultivated, yet independent veln—owing to nature much, to popularity 
little, to clique or coterie, nothing atall. He has “ cast his bread upen 
the waters, and will find it after many days."’ This book of his may be 
long a hermit stream, only known to those who have the hardihood to 
break through the embowering branches and thick brushwood which sur- 
round its waters, but must by-and-by, as its meek yet strong current flows 
forward, shine forth into the light of universal appreciation. 


LOOSE LEAVES 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A SCHEMER, NO. IL. 


When a portion of this set ome estious was published in the Albion of February 10th 
we were not aware that they would be coatinued, 

Scuemes. No. 7. Whatto do with the Marble Arch at the Entrance 
of Buckingham Palace.— The example having been set by the equestrian 
statue of the Irou Duke, of surmounting triumphal arches with gigantic 
quadrupeds, and nothing being more common than to place heroes on 
horseback, on granite stone or marble bases, I presume that the fashion 
will be followed in the case of the pale arch placed hors de combat by the 
new model lodging-house sar tacked on to Buckingham Palace. There 
are signs abroad that the public is getting heartily tired of horses and 
military heroes. It pants for something new, il ouly for novelty’s sake. 
I therefore venture to propose that, for once in a way, we do honour to 
the cow ; and lest any stray Brahmin should fall into the error of num- 
bering us among his follow worshippers, | would guard against the mis 
tuke by finding a hero whose presence would at once explain the mys- 
tery. That hero is Jenner, whom I can imagine standing among a grou 
of cows, leaning against the trunk of a tree, and lost in thoughttul ad. 
miration of the goodaess which had found such an unexpec antidote 
against one of the most loathsome and fatal maladies which has scourged 
and devastated the world. Where to place the arch itself, is a ques 
which might be safely left to the present first Commissioner of ma- 
jesty’s Woods and Forests, who may naturally be supposed to have some 
sympathy with the immortal discoverer of vaccination. Its appropriate 
place would be far from reeking sewers and foul streams, in some 
wholesome spot, sacred to wholesome uses, where heaven's sun shines 
brightest, and heaven's breezes are most redolent of purity and health. 
The arch, with its heroic burden, would form a fitting centre to a grand 
entrance to one of our parks. Why should it not stand at the end of 
Pall Mall, when that noble thoroughfare shall have been extended to the 
Green Park? 

No. 8. A New Cab-tariff.—As nine hundred and ninety-nine people 
in every thousand actually pay one shilling for the first mile when they 
hire a cab, it would be much better if that were made a regular 
charge, and iustead of eight pence a mile for all after the first, 
more convenient sum of sixpence. To avoid all disputes as to distance, 
I would suggest that all distances should be reckoned as the crow flies ; 
and that each cab should be furnished with an authorized map and a 
of compasses. If any distance over a complete mile were charged six 
pence, and one shilling for the first mile became a legal fare, the cab- 
driver would have no right to complain. What was lost to him in dis 
tance would be made up by one the charge for halfa mile. This 
reform would tend greatly to the comfort of travellers. 

No. 9. A Proposed Addition to the Baths and Washhouses.—Baths and 
Washhouses seem to me to be still incomplete. They have not yet at- 
tained to their natural and obvious limite of usefulness. To have provi- 
ded the poor with a cold bath for one penny and a warm bath for two 

nce, and to have fo facilities to the tenants of over-crowded rooms 
or washing their clothes at an almost nominal price, is indeed a great 
achievement, It is also much to have brought down the charge for 
warm baths to the respectable mechanic, shopkeeper, or p 
man, to the moderate level of six pence and one shilling. Nor must wo 
forget the whitewash dealt out without fee or reward to the inhabitants 
of filthy and neglected tenements, Still, on the good old principle of 
deeming nothing done while — remains to be sneer I would 
suggest at least one addition. The large class of res le women who 
are engaged in the humble, but most useful occupation of we t 
have the same facilities given to them for the exercise of their wi 
are already afforded to the poor creatures who now wash their 
apparel at the low charge of a penny an hour. Many causes at present 
combine to make the of washing a costly one. ly ng oH 
women of our large towns are obliged to live in the su they 





* We saw, when in London the other day, a letter of Mz. Dickens to the geu 
tleman referred to, refusing to contribute to this apni cage de 
many greater than Cowper to whom no monuments as the public were 
Sadly, because he could countenance no such p re ah long a beceese, 
not gratuitously admitied wo the Abbey. Now, this le tary > ae beer Cornet 
in first , the public are gratuitously and, secondly, who the 
where, of course, the monument would be re and B vant ye ate | 

ts excluded greater than Cowper, except P0lere 6 Me 2 dl outlive the 

Leow wh Byree bee no es a cricket on the Hearth.” was am 

Eile of Got and his memory sball be cherished, and his poems read, after (he 
forgotten. 
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may avoid the soot which fills the atmosphere. 





“im sach localities the | earliest, twelve years of age ; and the imperative necessity of bodily 


_SHe Avion. 


supply of water is olten scanty and of bed quality, drawn from weils, | training. 


and comveyed to ite destination at « great outlay of time, labour,and mon- 


No. 13. A plan for Reclaiming Waste Lands.—If the waste lands of 


ey. This water bas then to be heated at a maximam ofexpense. Again, England are ever to be reclaimed, it will be by what may be termed the 
the carriage of the clothes from the town to the suburb aud back again | natural method. By the natural method | mean the pastoral method— 


necessitates the ' ; 
hand conveyance. Each washerwoman, working by berself, incurs for 
all she does the greatest possible expenditure, aud is obliged to make 





keep or hire of a vebicle, or an almost equally expeusive | the method which requires the minimum of labour, the misimum of hands, 
ihe minimum of time, the minimum of capital. With all our appliances 
of machinery and ye nae I doubt whether arable culture would pay 


proporuouably bigh charges to the employer. If, instead of this system | in the case of very inferior lands, unless as increments of existing farms. 


of isolation, our Washerwomen were admitted to the benefits of the baths 
and washhouses, and were allowed to bire a room furnished with ualimi- 





Itcertainly would not yield a quick return. I think that the keeping of 
cattle might be made todo so. As | was travelling lately in the immedi- 


ted supplies of hot and cold water, and all requisite machinery for dry- | ate neighbourhood of vue of our provincial towns, | was strack with the 
ing, airing, ironing, aod mangling, on the payment ol a moderate sum a | great facilities afforded, for the plan which | am about to propose, by two 
e 


hoar, per day, or per week; were farther guaranteed from loss of clot 
by strict surveillance, aud allowed to hire proper vehicles by the hour, 
for takiag the clothes backwards and forwards; they would save money, 
reduce their charges, and contribute to the supvort of those admirable | 
institutions. The proposed additions to our baths and washhouses would | 
bold the same place in relation to the accommodation for private washers 
asthe baths at six pence and one shilling a head do to the cheap baths | 
atone penny 

No. 10. A Sefe Plan for the Extension of the Sufrage.—lf men were | 
really sincere in the loud outery they made not long since for an exten- 
sion of the suffrage, if it be of a truth the boon they represented it to be, 
it is but fair and reasonable that they should a Be. it by some act vo! 
self denial. There are two such acts which might be safely taken to en- | 
tile a man to a vote ; the one is the saving of a defined sam of money; | 
the other, the belonging toa national benetit society, if the Government | 
could be prevailed upoo to substitute such a society for a poor-law. 
The coutinued ion since a stipulated period (say one year) of ten 





linesof hills, four or five miles in length, sloping gradually towards the 
road, covered with a slender aud scanty herbage, thinly sprinkled with 
sheep, with a narrow strip of barren arable land at their base. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of ecres of such land are to be found in every 
partof Baglaod. Lt is with barren, or miserably cultivated land so dispos- 


_ ed and so situate—sloping towards a road, eud near a town—that | pro- 


pose to deal. My reason is obvious. | want a market for produce, aud | 


| Wantthe means of applying manure with a minimum of labour. A slope, 


which would be uufavourable tothe plough aud the mauure cart, is the 
condition ef ali others for the application of liqaid maoure to grass lands 
I will suppose that « society, established with a view of reclaiming waste 
or unproductive land, bas purchased a few hundred acres of such land in 
snch a sitaation. It proceeds to lay it out as a dairy-farm by building ou 
the brow of the hill or slope cottages for labourers, cow-sheds, piggeries, 
and stabling for ous or two horses. No farm-yard would be required, 
for no solid manure would be used upon the farm. : 

The buildings should be arranged in along line, roofed with slate, and 


pounds in the Savings’-bank, or a five years core saggy St a benefit so- | floored with wood or India-rubber pavement. All the rain-water from the 


ciety, would form very safe bases of representation. 
has not altogether the merit of novelty; but it may deserve attention. 
The necessity forthe establishment of benefit societies free from the risks 
attending those now held in public houses, or managed by ignorant and 
incompetent parties, is very evident. The subject cannot tail ere long to 
force itself on the attention of the legislature. 

No. 11, Some Suggestions as to the Education of the Poor in Ragged 
Schools.—The things which the poor especially require at the hands of 
those who undertake the work of education, are:—1. The instruments of 
efficient intercourse with their fellow men, namely, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; 2. Exercise for the senses; 3. Improvement of habits; and 
4, Religious instruction. Of these the second and third are very apt to be 
omitted ; I shall, therefore, offer a few suggestions regarding hes. And, 
first, as respects the exercise of the seuses, It is surprising how little at- 
tention is paid to those inlets of knowledge in most systems of education. 
In our great classical schools the greatest possible pains are taken to Lan- 
ish objects of sense. The great visible facts of nature are studiously kept 
out of sight, though there is po difficulty in making them intelligible to 


his suggestion | root would have to be collected in one or more covered tanks, and the 


internal drainage of all the buildings to be conducted through covered 


channels into manure tanks. A well would bave to be sunk to supply the 
farm with water, and to make up for any deficiency in the fall of rain. 
| The brow of the bill or slope would then have to be accurately levelled 
immediately beneath the line of builuings, aud furnished with a gutter of 
glazed tiles closed at either end. The tanks would be most conveniently 
placed at one end, or at both ends, of this open reservoir. Inequalities 
of the ground baving been levelled or filled up. the farm is ready to be 
stocked. A few score of cows and pigs would have to be purchased, a 
liberal supply of turnips and vilcake, a few tons of guano, a few tools, 
amoug which currycombs must not be forgotten, for, of course, the cows 
and pigs must be thoroughly groomed. 1 am inclined to think that roads 
and horses might be dispensed with; fora moveable tramroad, consisting 
of rails mounted on plaabe which fit into each other, with carts like those 
used by the colliers and navvies, would serve to transfer the grass or hay 
from the land to the farm-buildings, and would do it cheaper than horses 
and carts. A light cart or two, with one or two horses to carry 





the merest child. If this system is obviously a detective one when ap-| the milk and butter to market, would be required; but for the 


plied to the higher classes, it is still more so when —— to bear on 
the poor. With them quickness of apprehension aud ready observation 
are especially necessary, and should by all 
and encouraged. For this purpose short familiar lectures, of tea minutes 
or a quarter of an hour each, illustrated by natural objects, simple ma- 


| operations of the farm, horses would be unnecessary. The operations of 
| the farm would commence with the application of three hundred weight, 


ible means be fostered | or thereabouts, of guano dissolved in water, to each acre of land. The gu- 


ano would be dissolved in the manure tank, and the solution, pumped 
iuto the gutter aforesaid, would flow as a sheet of fertilisiog liquid over 


chines, striking experiments, diagrams, and drawings are to be strongly the sloping soil. Until the grass was fit to be cut, the cattle must be fed 


commended 
also prove very attractive. 

Lectures on cleanliness, decent apparel, the use of the bath, the neces- 
sity of fresh air, the structure and functions of the skin, the products of 
respiration and combustion, &c., —_ be interspersed with short com- 
ments on passing events, such as the suffocation of seventy two human 
beings on board the Londonderry steamer, railway accidents from care 
lessness, awful crimes from uncontrolled passion; and these topics, again, 
might alternate with easy scripture stories, plain moral tales, illustrations 
of the best kuown English proverbs, &c. Everything will, of course, de- 


They would make the children think, and they would | on purchased food, hay, turnips, or oil cake. The cutting of the grass 
should be immediately followed by the application of the contents of the 


manure tauk, diluted, with twice its bulk of water; and this operation 
would have to be repeated after each subsequent cutting. In this man- 
ner there is every reason to believe that six cuttings of grass might be 
gotevery year. Inthe Harleisn dairy-farm this result was obtained ; and 
it is well known that the most barren land treated in this way will re- 
spond kindly. The sole produce of the farm wouid be milk, butter, and 
flesh, in which no foreign competition is to be feared, and tor which there 





pend on the plain and familiar manner of the teacher, and his power of 
engaging and arresting the attention of his young audience. This is a 
branch of study and practice well worth the attention of those who are 
preparing for tue work of the Christian ministry. Toe formation of habits 
of industey i¢ even more important than the exercire of the senses and 
reasoning faculties. Lt isin this direction, indeed, that the education of 
the poor is particularly defective. They are taught many things which 
can be of no possible service to them, and they leave their schools with- 
out the formation of any habit beyond that of attention, the importance 
of which itis nothere intended to undervalue. Whatis most needed, 
however, is the inculcation and formation of habits of decency and pro- 
priety. The founders and teachers of Ragged schools show that they are 
not altogether indifferent to this kind of teaching, by the facilities which 
they ofler for washing the hands and face and combing the hair. Bat it 
appears to me that they might, with great propriety, take another step in 
advance. Why shoul! they not bire a tailor out of work to teach the 
boys how to mend their clothes? A Ragged school could keep a class of 
little tailors constantly employed in sewing and darning. Perbape, if this 
should be found to answer, ashoemaker might be also engaged. The 
teaching in neither case should go beyond the mending of old clothes and 
shoes ; for if the boys were taught to make new garments and new shoes, 
the trades of the tailor and shoemaker would be stocked beyond the pro- 
rtion whiehthey should hold to other employments. In ragged schools 
or girls, washing, sewing. cleaning and cooking, might be taught on the 
same principle. The washing and sewing should be limited to the clothes 
of their schoolfellows, the cleaning should be that of the school itself, and 
the cooking should be restricted to articles brought to the school by the 
children themselves, or purchased with any small sum of money which 
they or their parents might be able to afford. Before this system can be 
carried out the accommodation at present afforded must be considerably 
enlarged ; and here lies the chief difficulty. We ought not, however, to 
despair of seeing this and all other difficulties in the way of the edacation 
of the poorovercome. There isa spirit abroad equal to all emergencies. 
The rich, who are now without employment, are begianing to learn that 
this work of teaching the poor is the profession they have been looking 
and longing for ; that here is one of the gates to that narrow way which 
babitual idleness had made straighter for them than the eye of a needle. 
Useful occupation will betheir salvation and ours. 

No. 12. A Scheme of Improved Education for the Upper Classes.—There 
are many points in which the education of the upper closses in this coun- 
try seems to me to be either very faulty or very delective. Itis faulty in 
the things taught, and in the manner of teaching ; defective in the utter 
neglect of the training of the body. As to the manner of teaching, I 
would merely remark that there is too little colloquial instruction, and 
too much of parrot like repetition of lessons. To interest young people, 
and to arouse their attention, there is nothing to be compared to familiar 
lectures. Itis the natural mode of teaching for that age. | would, there- 
fore, venture to suggest that this colloquial method should be largely and 
liberally introduced for the younger boys of a school. Next as fo the 
things taught, I know that I shall shock some strong prejudices when | 
express an opinion that it is impossible to select any thing more anfitted 
for the mind ofa boy than Latin and Greek. I believe that early youth 
is not the right time to learn languages, because the mind is not then suf. 
ficiently developed to understand any thing so abstractas Gramua:. [| 
would, therefore, postpone the stady either of the dead or the living lan- 
guages till a boy bad attained at least the age of twelve years. Suppos- 
ing a boy's scheol-education to begin at eight years of age, we should 
have at least four years to devote to the education of the mind and the 
training of the body. Dancing, gymoastics, fencing and singing, should 
be insisted on for the body’s sake, and not be left as now to the option of 
the boy or the parent. Daring this early period, too, the greatest pains 
ought to be taken to cure any defects of utterance, or correct any offen- 
sive peculiarities, by cogegin the services of a master of elocution The 
first studies of the boy should be those of which he himself could see the 
obvious utility—reading, writing, and arithmetic ; selections from the 
best English’aathors, in prose and verse, committed to memory ; lessons: 
and exercises in ee grammar, geography, and the use of r & globes ; 
the first elements of some of the leading sciences of observation and ex. 
periment ; and soripture history. Four years might be well spent ic 


will always bean ample demand. All the purchased food would go to 
reinforce the quantity of liquid manure, ed the consequent produce of 
the land. I cannot doubt that, under good management, there is no case 
in which this plan would fail of success. But I have yet to give one or 
two details. [have suid that no solid manure is to be used. It is clear, 
indeed, that no solid manure of any value would be formed. Such straw 
as it was necessary to use would have to be bought ;and I should recom- 
mend that, when removed from the stable and sheds, it should be thrown 
into the manure tank, be well washed, be put out to dry, and then be 
burned. The ashes, of course, to be restored to the tank. I should sug- 
gest, that beyond a small garden for ornamental purposes, the houses of 
the labourers should not have any land attached. It is better that they 
should purchase such vegetables as they require than have two occupa- 
tions. ith regard to the financial conduct of the undertaking, the ma- 
nager on the spot should be able to keep accurate accounts of all the pro- 
duce, receipts, and expenditure of the farm. All work done should be 
by task work; in which way, it is believed, that a labourer may earn one 
pound a-week ; and I would allow the hands to participate, in proportion 
to their wages, in all the profit above afixed percentage. Every labour- 
er should be able to read and write, and be of good character and fair in- 
telligence ; and each should be instructed in turn, by the manager, in the 
entire system of the farm, so as to be prepared to superintend in due 
time other similar establishments. This would be his stimulus to good 
conduct. The superintendent of the farm should have the option of pur- 
chasing itat any time, by paying the amount of capital expended, with 
interest at five per cent. 

A atill better plan might be, to allow him or his men to purchase an 
interest in the undertaking in the form of shares, not transferable to 
strangers. This would be the best way in which they could invest their 
savings. Might not some such scheme as this be tried by the society over 
which Lord Ashley so worthily presides ? A model farm would follow pro- 
perly enough on mode!) allotments, aud model lodging houses. When the 

arren hills and slopes of @ngland have been converted into rich pasture 
land, it will be time to think of dealing with the low lands. By the time 
that such a scheme is wanted, the liquid guano of our towns will be 
pumped out by machinery, and will give the facility now so much need- 
ed, of cheaply reclaiming barren lands in the neighbourhood of towns. 
No amount of barreaness, as is well known, can resist this wonderful 
fertiliser, 
No. 14.—Another Scheme for Reclaiming Waste Lands.—The plan I have 
just sketched assumes a favourable slope, and the farm houses erected on 
the brow of the bill. I must now lay downa plan for the reclamation of 
low lands. I will suppose a track of a thousand acres or so, of low 
marsh land, with no convenient outfall, In this case the lowest point 
must be chosen, ia lieu of the highest, and a steam engisxe would be ren- 
dered absolutely necessary. The first step would be to drain the land to 
this lowest point, providing a large excavation for the purposeot receiving 
the waters, which excavation should be laid out as an ornamental pond 
or lake; the earth, removed, if suitable for the purpose, being used to 
fillup imequalities elsewhere, or to raise the foundations of the buildings. 
The farm buildings, with the same arrapgements for water and manure 
tanks as in the foregoing plan, would then be erected on the bank of this 
pond or lake. The steam engine, of at least 10-horse power, should be 
the universal drudge of the system, pumping water and liquid manure 
cutting chatl, threshing, grinding corn, churning butter, steaming the food 
for the cattle, &c. The greater part of the ground should be, as in the 
former scheme, laid down in grass, which should be irrigated at short in- 
tervals of time by liquid manure pumped oat by the steam-engiue, and 
distributed on to the laud by a hose sewed on to a stand pipe ithe eee 
tre of each acre of ground. The first liquid manure would, as in the 
former scheme, be a solution of the cheapest artificial manure which could 
be obtained in the neighbourhood If the land were close to a town of 
which the liquid refuse was pumped out by machinery, thatrefuse would 
be the cheapest manure. fi the absence of sewage, gas water (if the 
land were close to gas works), or if at some distance, Johnson's solid 
manure, obtained from the gas itself by the use of superphosphate ot lime 
would prove the most economical. If guano could be had on reasonable 
terme it oe be ased. Oil cake allowed to putrify in water, is used in 
Switzerland when animal liquid manure’runs short; but it is, probably, 





these studies, which would differ little from those fitted to persons of a 

humbler class. The gentleman would be distinguished from the rest of | 
his tellow-citizens by the extra teaching after the age of twelve. This | 
extra teaching might comprise Latin and Greek, and perhaps Hebrew, | 
the modera languages, the mathematics, and the sciences of chemistry. 

geviogy, and astronomy. The university would complete what the 
school bad leftunfinished, After the period of twelve years, increased | 
attention should be given to the training of the body in wholesome exer- | 
cises and eclocution, these being regarded as requisites of a good educa- 
tioa, while Latia and Greek should take their place among the luxuries of 
wealth and rank, excepting only in the case of the clergy, with whom 
they are necessary ins*ruments of scriptural interpretation. The leading | 
ideas which [am anxious to pattorwerd io this place are the inexpedi. 
ency of attempting to teach Latin and Greek to the mere child ; the im- 
portance of postponing the acquirement of classical kuowledge til!, at the 

. 


' 


| manure, or any other cheap and portable fertiliser, we should have the 


mach more expensive than the manures just named. These works of 
drainage, with the steam engine aud pipes, presuppose a considerable 
outlay of cap‘tal ; but that it would be amply repaid in a short space of 
time, there is uc room te doubt. Common works of drainage are said to 
repay themselves in two or three years; and the return from liquid ma- 
nure judiciously employed would seem to be still more rapid. In this 
p an it is assumed that a small porbun of the ground would be cultivated 
as arable land, but the greater part is still suppesed to be laid down in 
pasture. 
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salt water is to cattle, can doubt of the advantage of thus dis. 
iributing a dilated sea water, bolding manure in solution, over the mea. 
dows within a circuit of afew miles of the sea. The position pointed 
out furvishes water, fresh and salt ; the vatiay for manure would uot cost 
more than three or feur pence per ton, and the interest at five per cent on 
the capital required to lay down pipes to every acre of land, would not 
ten shillings per acre per annom. The cost of pumping would 
not exceed a farthing a tow, or « balf-penny at the outside. An annual 
charge of ogy ame, acre would supply the farmer with 
worth double or treble the manare rental, over and above the profit to be 
derived from any mode of top dressing. 

No. 15. What to do with the Refuse of London.—Why should not a part 
of the refuse of London be distributed over the Parks? What better and 
more profitable outlay could the Woods and Forests possibly make? At 
the south-eastern extremity of the Serpentine, not tar from the Albert 
Gate, there is a spot admirably adapted for an ornamental pumping sta- 
tion, from which to supply all the Parks of London. It is the lowest spot 
in the neighbourhood, receives the overflowing of the Serpentine river, 
and might be made to collect in a covered reservoir, connected with 9 
close system of sewers, the drainage of at least a thousand house situate 
in the district immediately bordering upon it. By pipes radiating from 
this spot to all the royal parks at the west end of London, and having 
a flange for the reception of a movable stand-pipe in the centre of every 
acre of ground, the sewage might be applied by hose every morning to 
successive acres of ground, 80 as not to occasion the slightest inconveni- 
ence to the public. If every tenth acre of ground were irrigated every 
day with sewer-water as it runs fresh, and tree from offensive gases, we 
should have the whole of the parks covered with the richest verdure, 
and yielding the most nutritious grass for cattle. Under such a system, 
there is nothing to prevent the Parks of London from rivalling the mea- 
dows of Edinburgh; at the same time, that they would be free from the 
nuisance of which the inhabitants of a part of Edinburgh so justly com- 
plain. The works of the station near Albert Gate might be placed with 
advantage under the management of acompany who should be permitted 
to dispose of an additional quantity of sewage to the proprietors of 
lands bordering upon the Parks. ‘With the steady demand of the Govern. 
ment to fall back upon, the operations of such a company would offer a 
perfectly safe investment; while the application of the sewage itself 
would give profitable employment for at least filty labourers. It would 
be very refreshing to see the Government coming forward to promote so 
good a work. : , 

No. 16. Escheat as a Source of Revenue.—How passing strange it seems 
that our chancellors of exchequer, hard pressed for mouey, and taxed as 
their ingenuity must have been to invent a new impost, should never 
have thought of Jeremy Bentham’s unexceptionable suggestion of ea 
cheating to the nation the fortunes of intestates leaving no relatives with- 
in certain defined degrees of relationship! Under the present system, an 
heir-at-law to an unexpected fortune is of all men living the most to be 
pitied. Ten to one but the unlooked-for windfall turns his head and 
ruins him. How much better that the money should fall to the nation, 
which has quite as near a relationship as a third cousin, and much better 
claims! Now that 1 am upon this subject, 1 would take leave to suggest 
an alteration in the legacy duties, which at present are sadly wanting im 
discrimination. The oliowing table will explain my meaning :-— 






Degree of Relationship. Legacy duty. 
Ct ns chew sony. dense Aish anidews Antanas 6vee ee 1 per cent. 
Grandchild, brotheror sister.........-.....--- 3 “6 


Great-grandchild, nephew or niece, first cousin. 5 
Great-great-grandchild, great nephew or niece.. 10 
More remote relatiunship......-.--------+---- 15 
Strangers, 2.02 cccsee cocces cocece oocstececes 20 ae 

In case of persons dying intestate, escheat to take effect upon degrees 
of relationship more remote than those specified in the second line. 

This scheme would be on the whole favourable to the revenue. 

No. 17. A Few Legal Reforms.—There are two or three law reforms 
which are so obvious, and so urgent, that they ought to be made without 
delay. First and foremost when » that rotten remnant of ancestral folly 
—the Palace Court. That must be abolished. Next in order is the trial 
by jury. There is no sufficient reason why the judges should not be 
judges of fact as well as of law; no real difficulty in the way of the abo- 
Titign of trial by jury, but idleness and indifference to the frightful waste 
of time, money, and temper, now going on. At any rate, if the institu- 
tion must be kept up because our ancestors invented it, let the plaintiff 
or defendant have an option of being tried by judge or by jury. An 
honest man will put his case into the hands of the judge without fear; @ 
dishonest one will take his chance for the stupidity or class-sympathy of 
a jury. If the matter were made optional, this Palladium of British 
liberty would soon sink into the contempt which in these days it deserves. 
Another legal abuse, crying for remedy, is the power which a plaintiff 
has of forcing a trial at Jaw on a defendant expressing his willingness to 
refer all matters in dispute fairly and unreservedly to arbitration. No 
man, under these circumstances, ought to have the power of forcing his 
neighbour into that abomination of abominations—an action at law. 
Here, again, if we must stand upon the old ways, we might, at least, go 
the length of suddling the costs on the man who commits the crime of 
litigation. He ought to be fined for his wickedness. 

Another reform, which is urgently needed, consists in bringing plain- 
tiff and defendant in all cases face to face. As things now are, you keep 
out of court the very persons whose evidence woke be most important. 
Let us take acase. A litigious fellow manages to get himself elected 
secretary to a company. e is dismissed for incompetency, and brings 
an action for damages, alleging services for which he has not been remu- 
nerated. The case turns entirely on the quantum meruit. Put the man 
into the witness box, and every juryman sees at once what he is worth. 
Bat you keep this man in the background, and decide the case by minutes 
and witnesses. The man must be an imbecile, indeed, if a shrewd and 
unscrupulous counsel cannot make out a case of ill-usage; and the jury 
must be a very uncommon one which has not a very decided leaning to- 
wards an individual and against a body of men. 

As to the abuses of the law. its delays, fictions, and costliness, this is 
too large and too imtricate a subject to be entered upon by acivilian. If 
any man would know how unnecessary the greater part of our litigation 
is, let him go to the County Courts, and see how far a little common- 
sense will go to supersede the cumbrous technicalities of law, and at 
what small cost substantial justice may be done. The system works too 
well to be limited to sums in dispute not exc eding 207. 

No. 18. A Model Bakehouse.—I pity the poor bakers of London, who 
are obliged to work in hot, dark, foul, ceilars; and I long to see an at- 
tempt made to erect a model bakehouse. Why should not the master- 
bakers of a small district combine to build a common oven, with bake- 
houses radiating from it as a centre, large, light, and airy? It would 
ay pay them. The present system is in every respect most objection- 
able. 

No. 19. A proposed Extension of the System of County Courts.-—1 can- 
not understand why a system which answers so well for sums under 204. 
should not equally succeed for larger amounts. The true common-sense 
principle in every action for debt is to bring the plaintiff and the de- 
fendant face to face, tu let each state his own case in his own way, to put 
them upon their oaths if they materially differ, and to examine such wit- 
nesses 23 es in their simplicity may have deemed it necessary to 
bring forward. The amount in question can have nothing to do with 
the mode of procedure. What is good for 20/. is good for 10001. Most 
we oe about money are very simple till they are complicated by legal 
technicalities; and there are very few cases in which the judge 
clerk of the County Court between them would find any difficulty im 
coming to a decision. The right of appeal to ahigher court, guarded by 
the proviso that the appellant pay all costs, would leave nothing to be 
desired. A jury might be optional, as it now is for the larger sums in 
dispute in the County Courts. But I can see no reason for restrict 
this simple system of procedure to actions for debt. It is equally appli- 
cable to many other disputes between man and man; and I can conceive 
a system of County Courts which should have as many branches as the 
law courts at Westminster. I would have ail these branches collected 
under the same roof, the existing police offices forming constituent 
—_ of the whole. I can imagine the following distinct courts of adju- 

cation :— 

1. Police Court, for the class of cases now tried therein. 

2. Debtors’ Court (answering to the present County Courts, but with 
n» limit as to amount in dispute). 

3. Court of Compensation (for the summary disposal of cases in which 
compensation is claimed for services performed or injuries received). 

4. Court of Nuisances (for the summary decision of cases of alleged 





Such a planas thathere briefly indicated would appear peculiarly ap: 


propriate to the enrichment of marsh lands near the sea. If a steam en- {co 


gine were erected at the confluence of the fresh water drains and the sea 
sons to be able to pump out a mixture of fresh and salt water in any ronsd 
portion that might be deemed desirabe, mixed with guano, or Johuson’s 


most profitable of all liquid manure companies, No one who knows how 


nuisance, their abatement or sappression). 

5. Court of Arbitration (for the sammary settlement of disputes not 
ming within any of the above categories). 

All these courts might be held in the same building on different days, 


or, in crowded districts, in separate rooms daily, or at short intervals. 
| Cases of unusual complexity might be referred, as now, to the higher 
| courts; and parties aggrieved 


by the decision of these loca) courts might 


| appeal to the higher tribunals oa paying the costs. 





















ae hn ey Te upon it the model lodging- | changes that were afterwards so obtrusive. Indeed the ouly individual | 
house wil! yet be the salvation of England. It has in it the germ of all | assong the lookers-on who burmonized completely with my boyish recol. | 
that is good in the theoretical systems of Owen, Fourier, and Loais | lections was a wild-looking Highlander; and evea bim, 1 comsequens - 

Blanc ; and it is coming upon us, as all good things will ever do, without | of the change that had taken place tn me, I could not help rez ring with | 
observatina, or, at least, without too loud a flourish of trumpets. The | a feeling of distract and dislike. And yet the fellow, with his eroct ath- 
first mud | lodging-houses for single meu or women have combined a | letic figure, his unkempt locks, flowing from beneath a broad blue boane 
separate sleeping room, a cotlee-room, the use of a kitchen, a washhouse, | his mist coloured plaid, drawu from one shoulder over a broad chest. with 
a bath, aud a provision-safe, with other means of comfort aud deceucy. | the end hangin er gracefully behind, and his ews, turled up to his 
The first model lodgiug-houses fur families have provided two, three, or | knee, so as to Laster the naked leg and foot of a young Hercules, pr 

foar rooms, a kitchen range, an ample supply of water on the spot, a/| sented a fine specimen of the unreclaimed Gael. “I believe, however. | 
dust-shaft, aud other conveniences. In the first undertakings of the kind | that my suspicions were at first excited by nothing more than the eager | 
the body has been well cared for, but the mind has been neglected, ex- | attention with which he regarded my baggage as I gave it into thecharge | 
cept that a few friends have made presents of books. The first improve- | of the boatman, and the avidity with which be listeued to, and appeared 
ment which has taken place has consisted in the provision of a library | to treasure up, my directions as to its being taken care of till sent for on | 
and the daily papers. So far so good. But we must not stop here. The! the following day. 


' almost pitch dark, 





and siuk into the smoothly-ewclling mounds of turf that ewept down like 
billows to the ford. 

_ “T bad in tact arrived at what appeared to me to be this point in my 
journey, for in front suddenly missed—or imagined that I did so—the 


| dark masses of shadow which the rocks and jungle had hitherto left upon 


the sky. I pushed forward with more coufideuce, alihough it was now 


ured to persuade myself that I recognized 
the very stones over which I stambled; and whet turning the angle ofa 


I endeave 


| tock, which I could feel like a wall upon wy right hand, and almost see 


through the gloom, | was abou: to thank God that my difficulties were 
aianend. At that momeut a wild cry smote upon my ear, and turning 


| my head with a superstitions thril!, Leaw, by one of the momentary glimp 


ses of the moon, the plaided figure standing in relief against the sky. 
“ The idea immediately flushed through my brain that I, in my shelter 





system ought to be carried out on such a scale as tw admit of the fol! 
ing additions :— 

. A dead- house, with accommodations for one, two, or three coffins, 
according to the number of the inmates. 

2. A washhouse, where the larger articles of furniture, bedding, and 
wearing apparel, might be washed at a moderate expense. 

3. A coal and wood store, where those necessary articles might be bad 
at the smallest practicable increase of cost upon the wholesale price. 

4. A register of trades for meu out of work and musters in search of 
workmen. 

5. A self-supporting hospital and dispensary. 

6. Oue or more schvol-rooms, with morning and evening classes for in- 
fants, children, and adults. 

The system of combination for cheap and wholesome shelter evidently 
admits of large extension in many directions. The store, for instance, 
might be made to embrace other things besides wood and coal,—indeed, 
al! provisions of a less perishable nature, and several articles of bedding 
and clothing. The same system is evidently applicable, with certaia ob 
vious modilications, to the cheap and comfortable accommodation of the 
middle classes. 
#o prevalent at Paris and Edinburgh, should not yet have found a footing 
in London and the large towns of Eaglend. Why should we not combine 
the sconomy of chambers with the excellent mauagement and superin- 
tendence of a club? To bachelors and married couples without families, 
who do not require a large house, but yet are averse to lodgings, such a 
plan would offer very great advantages. 

No. 21. Classification and Consolidation of Government Offices, §¢.— 
When the Government shall become fully alive to the value of time, it 


will nut tolerate the separation of the Government oflices, part at West- | 


minster, part in the Strand, and part elsewhere. But independent of this 
first consideration, the loss of time, the idea of fitness is shocked by our 
present loose system, or utter want of system, in these things. A reform 
in this matter can only be brought about by degrees. A gradual concen- 
tration of the Goverument offices at Westminster would not be very diffi- 


Ow) 


It is a matter of surprise to us that the system of flats, | 


severity, he looked down justantancously, as if afraid of betraying his 

thoughts, and shrauk aside with a sudden abjectuess of deference which 

by no means disarmed my suspicion. 

“ Soon after, anew circumstance occurred to draw my attention to this 

| man. Having taken some refreshment in the little public house, to pre- 

pare me fora walk of fifteen miles over a mountainous country, | pulled 
‘ 


| more silver, and while hunting in a handful of gold for a bulf-sovereign 
to change, the little window of the room darkened, and I looked np: the 
Highlander stood outside, with his nose literally flattened against the glass 
aud bis eyes fastened upon the treasure with a wolf-like glare that made 
me start. His expression, naturally wild and fieree, was at this moment 
tinged with an exulting joy, throwing an illamination, like that ofa torch, 
over the whole face. A foreboding of evil crossed my mind ; but instead 
of attending to it, I rose u 
chauically. I paid my reckoning, aud took my way to the hiils.””. Here 
the narrator paused, and looked towavds the darkeuing shore, as if tracing 
in imagination some route full of pain and peril. 

* Come,” said | at length, “ proceed ; I sball not wonder if we hear a 
littie more, before all is done, of your bare-legged vagaboud !” 

“ Harry me not,” replied my friend solemuly ; “it must come as it will, 
or not atall. As you proceed in this direction from the Clyde, the coun- 
try is much confused with hills, woods, and masses of rock ; bat it is not 
| till you arrive at the glen through which the mountain tributary rushes 
that waters my brother's property, that you observe the grander features 
of the picture. In the meantime, in following the wild read I had often 
traversed when a boy, | was struck with the shrunken character of the 
objects. Those hills appeared to me to be small, and those woods mere 
shrubberies, on which my imagination had hitherto dwelt as so many 
mountains and forests, and a strong feeling of disappointment began to 
gather upon my mind, when my thoughts were led suddenly into » new 
channel. On reaching the summit of an eminence lofty enough to afford 
a more extensive view than the huddled nature of the scenery ey 








| 


| 


When his keen eye caught mine fixed upon him with | 


vat my purse, to be ready to pay my reckoning asi wentoat. I had no | 


like a man ina dream, and went out me- | 


cult to accumplish. King’s College, which is hemmed in on all sides, 
but striviug to gain space, would become willing tenants of at least one 
wing of Somerset House, and ultimately of the greater part of it. The 
University of London, the Royal Society, and the Geological Society, 
might continue as at present; and apartments might possibly be found 
for the Statistical Society, which is peculiarly deserving of the assistance 
of Government. The displaced School of Design might very appro- 
priately occupy the western wing of the present National Gallery, when 
the national collection of pictures is removed to a more fitting building. 
Such a building ought to be placed in the rear of the existing Gallery, the 
asm yy room rising high above it, so as to be visible from Trafalgar 

quare. The present National Gallery would in that case have to be 
shorn of its excrescences, some additional importance being at the same 
time given to the two archways which lead to the narrow passage be- 
hind it. The new Museum of Economic Geology must be made the 
nucleus of a great gallery of practical science, this object being kept 
steadily in view. Of the British Museum there is no hope. It is aiready 
a library, a masem of natural history and of national costumes, aud a 

allery ofaucient art. Such it must remain. There is no help for it. 
Fie proposed Record Office must be treated as a building by itself. So- 
merset House devoted to educational and scientitic establishments, 
Whitehall aud the immediate neighbourhood of the Houses of Parliament 
to Government offices, the site of the National Gallery to the fine arts, 
the south side of Piccadilly to practical science, and a distinct building 
for the records, would realise some of my aspirations after consolidation 
and classification. The removal of the law courts to the proposed site 
near Lincolu’s Inu will be another step in the right direction. But before 
that removal takes place it might be well to consider whether we have 
not more law courts than we want, as we most assurediy have ten times 
as much law as we require. 


permitted, [ saw a plaided figure disappearing bebind an angle of a roc 

in the distance. I saw this object only for an instant, but I could not be | 
mistaken : it was the Highlander. I even thought he turned his head 
over his shoulder, as if to watch whether I was tollowing: but in thie! 
may have been mistaken. Now I am not more deficient in animal | 
courage than auother; but I hid gold in my pocket, and papers of stil! 
more value, and although armed, like him, with a serviceable staff, | was 
conscious that I had been for many years out of training, and should be 
as easily plucked as a pigeon by that Gaelic vultare. In short, without 





tion of the face of the country, made for my destination by a circuitous 
route. 

“It was now late iu the afternoon, and if I would reach my brother's 
house before the departure of day-light, it was necessary to step out. I 
did so to some purpose ; but after more than an hour's bard walking, | 


| 








in ascending a bill to obtain a general view of the district. I found that 
my detour had been greater than I contemplated ; but still I was right in 
the main, and I clearly saw a gap in the mountains beyond, in which was 
the resting-place [sought. But the strong lights on the higher ground, 
coutrasted by the deep shadows below, made me begin to calculate time 
and distance in some anxiety; and when at length I descended to the ‘evel 
of the route I had chosen, it was not without uneasiness I found that day- 
light had entirely deserted the lower regions of the earth. Had this 
change come on gradually, I should perhaps have felt it little ; but one 
moment to have the ruddy beams of the still visible sun in my eyes, and 
the next to be plunged in premenent and still deepening gloom, was, in 
circumstances like wine, a little trying to the nerves; but at that moment 
I saw on the summit ofa hill before me, just touched, and no more, by the 
level rays of the west, a haman figure. This would, in any case, have 
been a picturesque and striking object, bathed as it wasin a mellow light 
which appeared to sever itfrom the dark roanded masson which it 
stood ; but the outline of the plaid and bonnet invested it atthe moment 
| with a character ofthe preternatural ; and as [ stood gazing with distend- 
ed eyes, Ifaucied that the Highlander was penetrating, with the glance of 
a bird of prey, the gloom in whichI stood. Bat this absurd notion lasted 
not longer than a minute.” 
“| use the freedom of saying,” said I, taking advantage of a catching of 
the breath which interrupted the narration—* I use the freedom of saying 
thatit gives me much pleasure to hear it! Iam tired of that thievish 
cateran, and I would we had youat the death grips without more ado.”’ 
“ | was tired likewise,’’ continued my companion, “and with more 
cause than you. Whether he had actually seea me I could not tell; but 
this I know, that when threading soon after a beltof fir, Lsaw him wait- 
ing for me at the opening as distinctly as 1 now see you. On this occa 
sion I did notshun him. My pride was touched, and my temper chafed ; 
and grusping my statf by the middle, I advanced to try the fate of battle, 
if it was thathe wanted. When I reached the edge of the belt, the plaid- 
ed figure was gone. It had flitte:! to a distance of twice the space | 
had traversed, and was just disappearing behind a mountain rock. 
“ But either owing to the familiarity of the appearance, or to the pre. 
sence of danger of another kind, I soon ceased to think mach of the High- 
lander. I was now entering upon the wild and romantic portions of the 
landscape ; and those features, the contemplation of which in the day- 
time would have filled me with a poetical enjoyment, had now mach more 
of the terrible than sufficed for the composition of the sublime. I could 
already hear, borne on the wailing night-wind, the roar of the mountain 
river, and was entering the savage valley, or ratber glen on a larger scale, 
through which it wanders, now sweeping in a tull deep stream, and now 
tumbling in headlong rapids. The ford I sought, as nearly as I could 
judge, was at least two miles distant; and between wasa country not 
very easy of travel even in the daylight, and at this uncertain hour, fall of 
danger fur the unaccustomed wayfarer. Lamenting the folly which had 
exposed me to such perils, for the sake of escaping the perhaps imaginary 
one of a conflict with the Highland robber, [ pushed cautiously on, 
now gluriog at some indefinite shadow in my path, which might be the 
opening of au abyss, and now starting as the roar of waters broke upon 
my ear, coming up, as it were, froma chasm at my feet. ey En ever 
ing into 


traversed a wild uneven country when the twilight was 
night ? 

: Yes,” said I, “ and one not very far from yours—within the huge 
shodow of Ben Lomond.” 

“ Then I need not describe the bewilderment of mind under which a 
man labours, the shock with which he strikes against a stone, while sup- 

sing that he is stepping down a declivity, and the headlong descent 
into which he planges, while raising his foot to climb. In my case the 
uncertainty was all the more plexing, from the knowledge I had 
that I was in the near neigh of precipices, diving sheer down se- 
veral hundred feet to the bed of the river. It now became darker and 
darker; the gusty wind came more wailingly over the heath; and al- 
though -the harvest moon had long risen, the glare she gave at long in- 
tervals through the densely-packed clonds only served to prophesy the 
danger it did not reveal.” _ 

“ And the Highland thief? Where was he by this time?” 

“Tcannot tell. Sometimes I thought I saw his figure sketched upon 
the dall sky behind ; aud sometimes | heard—perhaps only in imagination 
—his footsteps close by my side. My thoughts, however, were now con- 
centrated upon a much more imminent il; for the night came down 
upon my path in thick darkuess, and at leugth the moon ceased to em- 
erge from the rack that hurried across the sky; but when the stratum of 
cloud was less deuse than usual, merely signified her whereabout by a 
faint spectral gleam, that wrapped the worid for an instant ina formless 
winding-sheet, and then left it to the blackness of the grave. My situation 
was very tantalising, for I could not be any great distance from what I 
kuew to be a sale and easy ford, at the opposite side of which my bro- 
ther’s lands commenced. It was impossible, howover, to advance other- 
wise than slowly and cautiously; for although I could not tell the exnct 
locality I was in, I remembered the frightful precipices, every new 
and then I continued to hear the ominous voice of the waters ascending 
from depths that seemed close at my feet. Thus, however, coald not con- 
tinue much longer. I bad now been for a considerable time in the tract 





THE HIGHLAND CONVOY. 


A few months ago I indulged myself ‘n a sail down the Firth of Clyde 
in oue of the countless steamers of the river. To me this is like a return- 
iag voyage up the stream of time; for every murmar of these haunted 
waters is ladea with the voices of other years, and from every nook of 
the varied shores there start forth to meet me the spirits of the past. I 
am in a dream, which is not all a dream, for the places are substantial 
realities, although the persons are shadows: and the spectral show re- 
ceives no interraption from the cold stony images of humanity by whom 
I am surrounded on the deck, for these belong in a peer mae: manner 
to the present world, and to the new form into which society has been 
cast in the course of the last thirty years. 

On the occasiun referred to, the somewhat uncommon circumstance 
occurred of my exchanging looks, and finally words, with one of my fel- 
low-passengers. He wasa man well on to fifty years of age; but al- 
though his head was already sprinkled with the snows of time, his step 
was elastic, his eye clear, though serious, and his forehead smooth and 
white, as if it possessed some natural power of repulsion to throw off the 
cares of the world, that draw the brows of other men iuto wrinkles. 
What attracted me, however, was his air of solitariness, his abstraction 
from the things and persons of the — and I knew by intuition that 
he was couversiug, like myself, with the world of shadows. This actually 
proved to be the case. He had left the Clyde (the opposite shore from 
mine) in early youth, and afier a long pursuit of happiness and fortune, 
returned a few years ago, convinced that the former was an illusion, and 
the latter merely independence, irrespective of the amount of income. 
We were soon well acquainted; nay, old friends. And what wonder? 
since our companionship led us to trace back together for one score and 
ten years the stream of time, and made us fee), as we paced the deck 
a by side, that every step conducted us farther and farther from the 

ving. 

After some hours had been spent in this way, my new-old friend was 
curious to learn the circumstances of my return; but I had nothing to re- 
late beyond the disagreeable impressions made upon me by the people, 
in their transition state between picturesque rudeness and cold retine- 
ment—a state in which they had lost the cordial warmth of the one, be- 
fore gaining the elegance of the other. 

“ It is not that I mean,” said he. “ But after so long an absence, and 
#o unexpected a return, did you meet with nothing remarkable, no inci- 
dent, no adventure, no?”"—— I smiled, and my companion looked 

ve. 

“It was too late in the day!” I replied, touching ostentatiously with 
my glove a whisker which is not yet utterly gray. 

«lt is not that [ mean,” he repeated more im 
touch of disdain. “ We are both of us, it is to 

mance, aud too wise for the delusions of a sex placed among mankind as 
a trial and a test, a mockery and a punishment. You met, then, with 
nothing remarkable ?—nothing to signalise your return ?—nothing to stand 
forward as a land-mark in your memory connecting the epochs of your 
life from boyhood even to middle age? Would thet I could say the 
éame !”’ 

“ Say anything but the same,” cried I. “Iam thankfal that you have 
an adventure to relate, and you ought to be thankful that you have a 

listener to hear it. Let us sit down, for the evening has stolen u us 
unawares, and there is ncthing more to be seen on these dusky shores.” 

“It was in the dusk,” began my companion, when we had seated our- 
selves side by side— 

“ At what season?” 

“ When the antumnu was far advanced; when the Clyde, like our own 
heads, my triend, had put on her livery of gray and brown; and whea 
the nights were long aad chill, but steeped in the radiance of a harvest 
moon. My elder brother is a petty laird in the country we have been 
talking of, on the Highland or right bank of the river, and his house stands 
ina wild nook of the hills a little more than fifteen miles from the shore. 
Thad informed him by letter of the time I expected to be with him ; | 
and, thanks to theregularity of this kind of navigation, I landed in a sual | 
boat from the steamer on the appointed day. This was the first time I | 
had touched the Scottish ground for thirty years; and even atthe rude 
hamlet, well kuown to me in my early days, | observed some of the 


tiently, and with some 
hoped, too oid for ro- 





of the cliffs, and I should soon no doubt find the country begin to open, 





ed situation, mast be unseeu by him, and that it would be to the lest de- 
gree absurd to dare the issue of an encounter which be hed seemed to 
defer purposely Ull | was completely worn out, aud almost falnting from 
fatigae. Oaward, therefore, I plunged; but on turning the angle of the 
| wall of rock, there was another and a very different ery! It was the 
| roar of waters, softened by distouce, and yet seeming to come from some 
fathomless abyss at my very feet. Leould oot resist my impetus, for the 
ground sloped, although | had the presence of mind to throw myself 
down: but eveu this was anav ailing, and | rolled ower the precipice [" 
| llere the narrator paused to wipe his brow, although the evening was 
j cold. Ibegan to feel nervous, The lights ou the shore seemed to dance 
before my eyes, aod I acknowledged that 1 awaited the sequel of the 
| adventure in some trepidation, 
| ‘ Youare over the precipice,” said I at length. 
| “Yes; but holuing on, like grim death, to the top, and digging my feet 
into its crevices, Letty what purpose! My head was rather under (han 
} above the summit of the elith; aud being able to find a resting place only 
| for the points of my toes, | had no purchase for an effort to climb. 
| What possibility of escape was there left? Even bad I been able to 
| bang on for an indefiuite time, I might be bleaching there for weeks, ia 
| that wild and lonely country, betore attracting observation. I cried for 
belp, hoping that the robber himself might hear me; but the sound fell 
dull and dead agaiust the rock, and the kelpie voices below seemed to 
scream in derision. This was the rest to which I bad returned after thir- 
ty years’ battling with the world; this was the salutation | received from 
my native river! I think my brain begay to wander, as the conviction 
gutbered lorce that | could not much lounger maintain my hold; for I ree 
plied to the shrieking cries that rose from the abyss, and yelled hoarsely, 
not iu hope, but detianee. But this mood was not of loug duration: it 
was the last symptom of the fever which burned in my blood, throagh 
over excitement of mind and body; aud as my limbs began to stiffen, 
_ my fingers to lose sensation, a dreamy calm descended upon my 
soul. 

* Then rose the spirits of memory upon the night. Some there came 
from the village churchyard, embosomed in the ap of the mountains: 
they were my mother, two sisters, and a baby phantom, who opened ite 
arms as of yore, and tried to say ‘ Brother!’ Some there came hom be- 
neath the tumbling surges of the AUantic: they were my father and a 
young cousin. Some there came from the southron country, some from 
fur lands, some from cities, some from hamlets: they were my friends, 
enemies, rivals, benefactors—fellow-wayfarers in the journey of life. 
How terrible it is to meet the dead! There was not one of that company 
I saw without self-reproneh, Oh that I had listened to those saintly 


| 








a second thought, I forsook the beaten road, and trusting to my recollee- counsels which were wont to be poured into my ear in bed, till the 


mingled with the hymns of angels in my childish dreams! Ob that 


had left harsh words unepokeu, low sentiments unthought, ignoble deeds 


undone! And she !—is it — that | judged her wrongly? Ovould 
that seeming phantom ot delight be indeed a tiend of the abyss! or are 
the songs of poe's true when they tell that faith, merey, oak geuticness 


began to have some doubt as to the landmarks, and lost considerable time | 8 attributes of women, and that 


“ ‘Love is no cheat, and happiness a0 dream 7?’" 

“My dear friend,” said I, when he began to quote poetry, “ were not 
your fingers benumbed by this time.” 

“ They were altogether devoid of sensation, and yet I felt that they 
were slipping slowly from their hold, At that moment a faint and mo- 
mentary om ae of the moon revealed a face looking down upon me 
from the briok of the cliff—a face which I recognised distinctly as that 
of the plaided Highlander. But what mattered this? I was surround- 
ed by taces of all sorts, and the faint roar of the waters beneath was 
heavy with human voices. That this apparition was as unsubstantial as 
the rest, was evident from its looking at me with strange aud eager stare, 
without moving band or foot either to rescue or destroy me; and yet it 
was not without a shudder that I saw it leap wildly from the precipice, 
and felt the waving of its plaid as it shot past me into the abyss. 

“Fat te deil is t'ou sticking to the stanes for, like a wul’-cat t” cried 
the mocking spectre beneath me; and it drew my feet, witha sudden 
jerk, from the side of the precipice. My benumbed fingers could no 
longer ayeen the dead weight of my body; and as they slipped from 
their bold, a wild scream broke from my lips, and mingled with the man- 
ifold voiees of the river below.’ Here the narrator paused, and wiped 
his brow again. 

“ You were over,” said I with a gasp, asa sudden suspicion flashed 
across my miud that my friend was insane! “ What became of yout 
Were you brained, or drowned, or burried away in an eddy of the night- 
wind by the spectre Gael 1” 

“ Llost my senses for a time, and when I reopened my eyes, the whole 
scene was Soaged in a flood of moonlight. I was lying upon one of the 
billowy moands of turf that sweep down to the ford: looking up, L 
saw the edge of the face of rock from which I had fallen at a height of 
little more than six feet! Had I been able to put down my feet only « 
few inches, I should have felt the solid earth; but thie beia omeatbte 
without loosing my hold of the summit, I had hung for more then an hour 
in a position as terrible as the mind of man can conceive, although its 
terrors were purely imaginary.” 

“ And the hi hlander ?” said I, a little disconcerted, if the truth must 
be told, at my friend's safety. 

“ He wasa favourite servant of my brother's, and had been depated to 
conduct me home ; althoagh feeling, as he did instinctively, the mistrust 
and dislike with which | regarded him from the outset, rendered dif 
fident by his almost total ignorance of English, he had executed his mis- 
sion by watching over ne Trem adistance, After all, bad it not been for 
the kindliness of this faithfal fellow’s nature, united with his strength of 
limb, | must have passed the rest of the night on the hillside, thus 
submitted to a consummation | had sutt so much to avoid. But he 
supported me to the ford; and then catching me up in his arms, as I drew 
back, afraid of my feebleness, bore ma across the torrent, striding from 
stone to stone with a firmness and rapidity of step that were altogether 
marvellous.” 

“ And so ended the convoy of Donald Macdonald 1” 

“Not quite. Although a tender welcome, a good supper, and a Cony 
bed restored me to my usual vigour, that was not the night I stuc 





to these awful stones ‘like a wul’-cat.’ To this day, when my health is 
outof order, or my mind darkened with the shadows of the world, the 
midnight rock, the plaided Gael, and the spectre faces of the re- 
turn upon my dreams—and perhaps | do not feel myself to be the worst 
nan for having endured the s of the Highland Convoy.” 
—_—_»> 
MASSINGER’S NEW TRAGEDY. 

Shee 2 Tae 2 iret. remeie 9 , Now first 

printed. Edited by T. Cro Croker. Printed for Percy . 

A play by Philip Massinger “ now first printed,” sounds oddly bat 


tly in ourears. There is no doubt of its genuineness. It is men- 
tioned by Sir Heury Herbert, in bis Office Book of Master of the Revels, 
as licensed by him on the 7th of May, 1631; and the MS. from which the 
play is printed contains the following licence in the well-known band- 
writing of that Master. “This Play, c Believe as You Liste, may bee 


acted this 6 of May 1631. Henry Herbert.” The e, which Mr. 
Croker is of opinion is iu Massinger’s hand runs as follows: “A 
new playe called Beleeve as You List. Written by Mr. Massenger, May 
6th 1631.—A Tragedy.” The handwriting of * title (of which Mr. 
Croker supplies a fac-simile)is unlike the known of meget 
ger's writing ; and the date alone (the day of licence), to say anting 
the unusual self-deseription of Mr on —_ —— - twas 
n0 office. 
robably written by age + = ies ae. 


his, how ever, in our eyes, 


ing. Lt is, in every sense of the word, a rarity + more- 
day os on a hope that Mr. Warburton’s who was thought to 
very MS. a century ago, was amore learned 


inged a gouse with this 

a = leereay antiquaries have hitherto allowed. Ove thing at least 

is clear :--the MS. play by Massinger of “ Believe as You List” must be 

withdrawn bencefurth from the loug catalogue of enormities that are laid 
er cn 

The MS. was given to Mr. Croker, in the year 1844, by « Mr. Beitz 

—who found it “ short time ago” in overluoking some old papers in his 
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possession. “ It was concealed,” he mys, 4 ; 
which was submitted to my inspection bys member of my family grove 
ous to ite intended destruction.” Mr. Croker adds that it 1s written . 
forty-eight pages of foolscap paper, ina sinall hand—sometimes not easy od 
Of the second leal only an incousiderable portion —. - 
the top avd bottom of the paper bave been injured ese e ~ y 
damp. In four addtional pages after the licence, the Pro ogee, ri ogue 
and Property Directions are pre served.” To this we may add, t 7 os 
MS. was evidently the bookholder’s—or what we should now call the 
m pte: 's—oo; + + and that, from the entries on the last page, the foliow- 
g players had ports in it on ite first performance : Taylor Lowin, Ro- 
binson, and Beutield—four of the “ princi mal actors” whose lives have 
been recently written by Mr. Collier in bis» femoirs of original layers in 
Shakspeare's pla), enumerated in the folio of 1623—Elyard wanston, 
Thomas Pollard. Robert Baxter, and William Penn. Swanston was 4 
weller ; aud Pollard lived single, and died rich. Baxter had a part in 
Jonson's “ Cynthia's Revels ;" sud Penn was one of the children of 
Her Majesty's Revels, with a part in the first performance of Ben Jonson's 
“ Silent Woman.” : 
The story of this piece is that of Antiochus the Second; and the Pro- 
logue tells us how far Massinger adlered to history and how much be drew 
en his own invention. The ease of the writing is wonderful — 








‘jaa vast mass of rubbish | 





ey far our author is from arrogance, 
hat he craves pardon for his ignorance 
In storie. if you pride whats Roman here 
Grencian, or Asiaticque, drawe to nere 
A late, and sad example, ‘tis confest 
Hee's but an English stroller at the best, 
A stranger to cosmograpbie, and may erre 
In the cuntrie’s names, the shape and character 
Of the person he presents, yet he is bolde 
In me wo promise ; be it new, or olde, 
The tale is worth the hearinge, and may move 
Compassion, perhaps deserve your love, 
* And approbanion, he dares not boast 
His paynes, and care, what books he hath tost 
Ana turnde to make it up, the rarietie 
Of the events in this strange historie 
Now offer'd to you, by his owne confession 
Mast make it good, and not his weake expression 
You sit his judges, and like judges bee 
From favour to his cause, or malice free, 
Then whether hee hath hit the white or mist, 
As the title speaks, Beleeve you as you list. 


The play is very tar from being one of Massinger'’s best ; nor does it 
abound iu fine scenes—or, indeed, cuntain many fine passages. But there 
is a rhythm—and at times a manner—of thinking—uaknowa to the Eng- 
lish drama after Shirley's time. Here is a speech, or rather part of a 
speech, which Lamb perlaps would have admitted into his Specimens.— 

. O, that now I stood 
On some high pyramid, from whence I might 
Be seene by the whole worlde, and with a voice 
Lowder then thunder, pierce the eares of prowd 
And secure greatenesse with the trewe relation 
Of my remarkeable storie, that my fall 
Might not bee fruitlesse, bat still live the greate 
Example of man's frayletie, J, that was 
Borne and bred up a kinge, whose frowne or smile 
Spake death, or litle, my will a law ; my person 
Environde with an armie ; vow exposde 
To the contempt, and seorne of my owne slave ; 
W hve, in bis pride, as a god compar’d wi.h mee, 
Bids mee become a begger. Butcomplaynts 
Are weake and womanemwh. L[ will, like a palme tree, 
Growe under my huge waight; nor shall the feare 


fhe Albion. 


But, besides these general grounds of thanktulness, the committee have 
much cause to congratulate their subscribers on the progress made in 
their own immediate work in the course of the past year. Not only bas 
the gracious patronage of ber Majesty and her Royol Consort encour: 
aged and enabled them to commence a new work of magnitude and im- 








is hoped, rise from the ground in the immediate vicinit of St. Giles’s— 


those carried on by this society, made or planned iu several populous an 
important places. 

fi the great parish of St Anne's, Soho, the rector, and a parochial com- 
mittee, have completed aud opened a large lodging bouse, in which ex- 


rector, with a parochial committee, is employed on a similar uudertak- 
ing 

At Ediabargh and Glasgow, model lodging houses have been opened, 
and further efforts in the same direction are contemplated. In the city 
of Bath, a similar work has recently been undertaken by the clergy and 
a local committee, and there cau be no doubt of its speedy and complete 
accomplishment. At Brighton a lodging house for the working classes is 


of the clergy. At Macclesheld, the same object is engaging the attention 
of the inhabitants, and a measure of this kind is wow in progress. DSe- 
veral other movements of the same description, iv other towns, are in va- 
rious stages of maturity. 

Nor vught we to forget—thongh an entirely independent movement— 
the recent opening of the Metropolitan ne near Old St. Pancras 
Charch, in which excellent lodgings are provided for as many as 110 fa- 
milies of the industrious classes. 

Observing all these efforts of benevolence, commencing nearly at the 
same time, the Committee feel that there is abundant ground for congrat- 
ulation ; and that it is hardly too much to hope that, at no very distant 
day, the wants and comforts of the town labourers throughout Eagland 
may be generally or even aniversally regarded with interest. 

Turniag to the agricaltural districts, the Comsnittee feel that the only 
way in which these can be effectually attended to, is by the active co- 
operation of the landed proprietors, the clergy and gentry, in the impor- 
tant work of raising from ignorance, destitution, aud discontent, a large 
proportion of the labourers of Great Britain. 

With this view, the Committee are happy tobe able to state that, hav- 
ing prepared plans and specifications for several kiads of agricultural 
cottages, they have received, since the month of June last, no fewer 


lications have been made by gentlemen who avowed their intention of 


better dwellings tor the agricultural poor than those which have hitherto 
been so common in our villages. The,Committee have also issued a plan 
for a Village Lodging House, adapted for unmarried agricultural labour- 
ers, quarrymen, and miners, and they have the satisfactioa of knowing 
that, in various places, especially at Brampton Park, near Huntingdon, and 
at Tunbridge Wells, this sort of dwelling is now in course of erection. 

The Committee also receive must gratifying accounts of the efforts 


same system of improvement over the whole of his large property. 

Yet, while giving utterance to these congratulations, the Committee 
feel compelled to add some words of caution. ‘They fear that certain 
erroneous notions, which have loug been prevalent, are still entertained 


but the example already set begins to be erp ge | followed. Within | 
the lastfew months, the committee have had the pleasure of witnessing 
efforts of » kindred nature, and most of them confessediy ia imitstion - | 

! 


cellent accommodation is provided for as many a8 136 persons of the in- | 
dustrious classes. Adjoining to this in of St. James's, Westminster, the | 





portance—the Model Lodging House for Families, which will shortly, it | 


the house contained no question that call 
The question involved in the measure was simply one of common sense 
and common bonesty, applying as it did to all members of the house the 
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Kuperial Parliament. 
House of Commons, Feb. 14. 
INSOLVENT MEMBERS BILL. 


Mr. MOFFAT moved the second ane of this bill, which he assured 
for any leugthened discussion, 


provision of law which at present applied to a portion of those members 
it proposed to withdraw from amongst the privileges of the house ali im. 
munity from the obilgation to pay debis to which other members of societ 


| were amenable. He bad been especially careful, in framing its provi. 


| 
| 
} 


planned, and measures for its establishment bave been taken by several | 


sions, to preserve the privileges of the house intact ; for the extension of 
the act of 1812 to that house could not be construed asian any way iuter. 
fering with its privileges. Last year, when he iutrodaced a bill for the 
same purpose general concurrence was given by the house to its p: iuciple 
the only objections stated being to the details, and those objections were 
he considered, obviated by the construction of the provisions of the pre- 
sent bill, the leading feature of which was that it gave to the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Courts the same powers with respect to other members that the 
Bankruptcy Courts pergoe with regard to members who were traders, 
the only difference being that by the present bill the iaterval which should 
be allowed from the commencement to the final settlement of the legal 

rocess would be six mouths instead of twelve months. It had been ob. 
jected that the measure did not go far enough, and many had expressed 
their willingness to supporta bill which should aboli-h absolutely im. 


| munity from arrest; but he did not deem it advisable to go so far. It 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


had also been urged that the measure was imperfect, as it did not include 
the Honse of Peers (hear, hear,) since if it was fitting to exclude insolvent 
members from the House of Commons, it was equally sppropriate to a 

ply the same rule to the House of Lords. In that geveral principle he 
concurred ; but there were two ways of doing a thing—the gracious and 
the ungracions. There was something like hereditary jealousy between 
the two houses as respected their privileges, Aud if the House of Com. 
mous originated such a measure with reference to the House of Peers, 
they would be acting ina manner precisely as if the peers initiateda 
measure of the kind to be applied to the Commons. Besides, he remem. 
bered that the right hon. baronet the member for Tamworth stated in 
1835, that there never was an instance of the Hoase of Commons receding 
from its privileges without the House of Lords following their example. 
Those were the only objections he had heard urged against the measure 


| —but they were of a nature that he trusted would cause no difficulty to 


its enactment. Hisonly object was to maintain the integrity and inde. 


| pendence of the house ; and any suggestionsin committee which might 


than 184 applications for copies of them; the greater part of which ap- | 


immediately boginaing to raise, in their respective neighbourhoods, | 411) wy} 
| 


making in different parts of the country, to improve the dwellings of the | 
poor; among the foremost of which they must place the recent erection | 
of a considerable number of excellent cottages, at Ampthill and other | 


illage is Grace the Duke of Bedford, who is about to exte >| : : : : ~ 
villages, by his Grace the Duke of Bedford 10 is abou extend the | ofthe bill would have, which, by allowing an interval of six months from 


| the time the creditor applied to the Insolvent Court for the vesting order, 








Ofdeath or torture, that dejection bringe, 
To make mee live, or dye, lesse then a kinge. [£2zit.] 
This, addressed to Flaminius, the Roman, is even better.— 
theia poore men, 
Theis Asiaticg marchants, whom you looke on 
W jith such contempt and scurne, are they to whom 
Ro| me owes her braverie ; their industrious serch 
Tol the farthest Inde, with danger tothem selves, 
ringea home securitie to yes, to you unthanckefall ; 
Your magazines are from their sweat supplide; 
The legions, with which you fright the worlde, 
And from their labour pay'd ; the Tirian fishe, 
W hose blood dies your prowde purple, in the colour 
Distinguishinge the senator s garded robe 
From a plebeian habit, their nets catch ; 
The diamonde hewde from the rocke, the pearle 
Divde for into the bottome of the sea ; 
The saphir, rubie, jacioth, amber, currall, 
And all rich ornaments of your Latian dames 
Are Asian spoyles. 
Here is another extract, but scarcely Massinger in his better mood.— 


You well knowe 

Charitie begins at home, and that wee are 

Neerest unto ourselves, Fooles builde upon 
Imaginarie hopes, but wisermen ever 

On reall certainties. A tender conscience 

Like a gloweworme, showes a seeminge fire in darkenesse, 
But set neere to the glorious light of honor, 

It is invisible, As you are a stateseman, 

And a master in that art, you must remove 

All rubbs (thowgh with a litle wronge, sometimes) 
That may put by the bias of your counsailes, 

From the faire marke they aime at. 

This, adJressed to Antiochus, is perhaps the most poetic passage in 
the whole play.— 
I as your better Genius, 

Will lead you from this place of horror, to 

A paradise of delight, to which compar'd 
Thessalian Tempe, or that garden where 

Venus, with her reviv'd Adonis spende 
Their pleasant howers, and make from their embraces 
A perpetuitie of happinis 

Deserve not tobee nam'd, There in an arbor 

Of it selfe supported ore a bubblinge springe 

With purple biacinths, and roses cover d 

Wee will injoy the sweetes of life, nor shall 
Ariuthmeticque somme up the varieties of 

Our amorous dalliance. Our viandes such 

As not alone shall nourishe appetite 

But strengthen our performance, And when call'd for 
The quiristers of the ayre shall gieve us musicque ; 
And when wee slumber, in a pleasant dreame 

You shall beholde the mountains of vexations 

Which you have heapd upon the Roman tyrannds 

In your free resignation of your kingdome, 

And smile at their afflictions, 


Mr. Croker—to whom we are under great obligations for this pleasant 
accession to our dramatic stores—has not done justice to himself or to his 
readers in giving the mere text of bis author without a single note of com- 
ment or illustration. Some of the passages are obviously corrapt—such 

. 26, * sounds” for sons: aud Mr. Croker might have added—and per- 
haps will do so hereafter—that the extirpated passages—chiefly assevera- 
tions—were struck out by Sie Henry Herbert, the brother of “ holy 
George Herbert,”"—having all his brother's dislike to strong expressions ; 
of which his Office Book, printed in part by Malone, gives curious proof. 
—Athenaum. 

—— 


THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE LABOURING CLASSES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Amongst the abounding charitable institutions of England is one for 
the improvement of the condition of the working classes, which is doing 
much good in a quiet way. Its committee have recently pat forth the 
following humane, sensible, and well-timed report :— 

The Committee of the “ Society for the Improvement of the Condition 
of the Labouring Cl ” feel unwilling to allow the opening of anew 
year, under such unparalleled circumstances as the present, to pass over 
without offering to their subscribers, and the gentry, clergy, and middle 
— of England generally, a few words of congratulation and of 
cauti sn. 

The groands of congratulation will be obvious to every one,—That a 

of convulsions to Europe generally should have elapsed in England 
almost without any serious alarm; and that this general tranquillity should 
have been preserved during the pressure of much want of employment, 
poverty, and privation, may well excite a feeling of gratitude, and lead 
us to prize more deeply those institutions which have thus “ weathered 
the storm ;" and, above all, that spirit of religion, whTch, even partially 
and imperfectly diffused as it is, has yet shown itself, though in weak- 
ness, the best controller of natienal perturbations, 





thought by some, that to render the labouring classes comfortable, is to | 


in many quarters as to the expediency and propriety of all or any such | 
attempts to ameliorate the condition of the poor. It seems still to be | 


| 


encourage their increase—that to encourage their increase leads to th« 
growth of pauperism—and that pauperism is “the devouring evil which 
threatens to swallow up all the property of the country.” 

A moment's glance at the statistics of the present century may suffice 
to dissipate some of these illusions. The population of Eng 
Wales, in 1817, was 11,349,750; the sum expended in 1817, on the relief 
of the poor, was £6,910,925. In 1847, the population bad grown to at 
least 17,000,000 ; but the sum expended on the relief of the poor in that 
year was ouly £5,298,785. Thus, in 1817, the pauperism of the kingdom 
was equal to a levy of more than 12s. ou each person; in 1847 it did not 
amount to 7s. on each. 

In 1817 a sum of £6,910,925 was raised on rateable property of the 
value of fifty-two millions. In 1847 the sum of £5.298,785 was raised on 
property valued at sixty-seven millions. Thus, in 1817, the rateable pro- 
perty of the country had to bear a levy of 2s. 8d. in the pound, while sia 
1847 that levy was reduced to 1s. 7d. 

Hence, whatever allowance we may make for the stricter administra- 
tion of the poor law, or for the reduced price of the necessaries of life, 
these few figures will show bow ungrounded is the alarm entertained by 
some—that pauperism is an everlasting evil, which must, sooner or later, 
swallow up all property. 

To take a contrary view, is it not a striking fact, that a property-tax of 
only 7d. in the pound yielded, in 1847, more money than was expended 
on the whole pauperism of England and Wales? 

These few tacts are adduced solely to quiet alarm, and (o restore con- 
fidence. The Committee feel assured that nothing is now wanted to raise 
the English labourer to a position of moderate comfort, so far as his phy- 
sical wants are concerned, but au increase of hope and confidence—hope 
and confidence on the part of the employer and proprietor, and the like 
feeling on the part of the labourer. 

It is to be feared that a sentiment of despair, naturally leading to reck- 
lessness, is the principal cause of mach of the improvidence and vice still 
prevalent among the workirg classes. If the labourer is not only poorly 
fed and clothed, and wretchedly lodged, but sees also no prospect of im- 
provement, even in the vista of years, who can wonder if the least temp- 
tation, either to sensual indulgence or to reckless engagements, proves 
too much for his stability? To imbue a man with self-respect, or thought- 
fulness for the futare, it is clearly essential that hope should brighten the 
prospect. tis but too probable that most of the improvident marriages 
which occur among the poor, arise from the utter abseuce of all hope that 
marriage shall ever be anything else than improvident. The man who 
has known the comfort of a decent home, and can look forward to the 
possession of such an one, will not be very likely to throw himself wil- 
tully into poverty and wretchedness. 

Hence it may be safely regarded as one of the surest safeguards against 
rash and imprudent marriage, to give the young labourer some know. 
ledge of the comforts of a respectable home, and to afford hima prospect 
of acquiring such for himself, by the exercise of industry, prudence, and 
frugality. , 

_ The Committee will not further enter into details, or press their convie- 
tions with undue contidence. But they may surely beg, without blame 
the attention of the gentry and middle classess to the signs of the times, 
and to the vast importance of rendering the condition of the labourine 
classes as comfortable as their natural position will allow. Every where 
the spread of knowledge and education is clothing the working classess 
with power. That power they have used, and are using, in various parts 
of Europe to overthrow those whom they consider to have wronged or 
oppressed them. In England, heppily, there exists no real ground tor 
such complaints. But even theordinary sutferings of poverty, not sooth. 
ed by sympathy, and alleviated by the hand of wealthy benevolence, may 
be sometimes mistaken for the inflictions of injustice. Hence, the Divine 
warning and counsel can never be more seasonably applied than at this 
moment: “ The poor shall never cease out of the land; therefore I com- 
mand thee, ssying, Thou shalt open.thine hand wide unto thy brother, to 
thy poor, and to thy needy in the land.” 

In conclusion, the Committee would add a few words on their own im. 


ing importance. Their correspondence with all parts of England rapidly 
extends, and appeals are continually made to them which involve an in- 
creased expenditure. The principal work, too, in London—the Model 
Lodging Houses for Families, now about to be commenced will require an 


subscribed for that purpose. 

On every ground, therefore, the Committee, would earnestly ask for 
new and enlarged contributions. No other society, they believe jt may 
be safely asserted, devoting itself to the physical necessities of the poor 
has embarked in so extensive and necessary an undertaking as this in 
which they are engaged. They desire to do something to ameliorate the 
condition of the whole labouring population of the kingdom ; and few and 
feeble as their efforts have yet been, they still find encouragement to hope 
that, by perseverance, and with the biessing of Him“ who judgeth the 
cause of the poor and needy,” even this great work may in a measure be 
accomplished. Signed for the Committee. 


Jan. 30, 1849. ASHLEY, Chairman. 





glaud and | 


mediate concerns. The work intrusted to them becomes ow J of increas. | 
a 


expenditure of at least £8000, while little more than £5000 has yet been | 


render its provisions more effectual, he should be happy to adopt. 
Sir G. GREY hoped the house would agree to the second reading of 

the bill. Last session the hon. gentleman had brought forward a similar 

ich he (Sir G. Grey) had opposed because of its provisions, though 


concurring in the principle of the bill. Since then the hon. geutleman 


had reconsidered the subject of the bill; and, whilst seeking the same 
object as on the former occasion, he did it without any of the objections 
attached to the bill of last session. Some alterations might be nece ssary 
in the details, but he was qnite prepared to accede to the second reading 
of the bill, the principle of which was the assimilating the case of insol- 
vent members of parliament to that of bankrupt members. He needed no 
appology for not including the House of Peers in such a measure, or not 
interfering with their immunity from arrest. 

Mr BERNAL warned the house as to the effect which one of the clanses 


would create an interreguum for that period in the parliameutary repre 
sentation of the place for which the insolvent member sat in parliament. 
Daring those six months the insolvent member's seat would be in abey- 
ance. 
Mr. GOULBURN did not intend to offer any opposition to the second 
reading of the bill; but there were a few points which required the seri- 
ous consideration of the house. The hon. member who introduced the 
bill addressed himself to the objections urged against it, rather than to 
the reasons which had induced him to proceed in the manner he did. He 
had stated that the present bill was totally different from that of last year 
ut the house expected also a statement of the grounds on which he had 
made the alterations. The hon. gentleman had given his reason for not 
including the House of Lords in his bill, but he would find that in every 
| case in which the house had addressed itself by law to the privileges of 
parliament, it uniformly, with the exception only of the « nac'ment ree 
| pecting bankruptcy, acted on the principle of applying the measure to all 
| having the privileges of parliament, and the hou. gentleman’s own bill 
was at variance with itselfin that respect, for it purported to apply to all 
persons having the privileges of parliament, and yet did not include the 
House of Lords. Formerly the privileges of parliament were very exten- 
| sive, and exempted members from any proceedings in law co rts; but 
those excessive privileges were abolished, and the act of the 13th of Wm. 
| IIL., and the statute of Geo. IIL., for the diminution of the privileges of 
| parliament, applied equally to both branches of the legisiature. 
The circumstances which originally led to the exemption from arrest 
had been certainly materially altered by the altered state of the law as to 
| the power of arresting people. When persons were arrested upon mesne 
| process there was a ready mode of preventing the attendance of any 
| member of the house by swearing to a debt due by that member, and 
| that power might have been used by parties in the house as a political 
engine to prevent the attendance of certain members, and thereby to car- 
ry any particular party measure during the absence of its opponents thus 
brought about ; but the abolition of arrest on mesne process had mate- 
rially diminished the bad effect which might have been justly apprehend- 
ed from a removal of parliamentary immunity from arrest. But the 
power of arrest being now confined to where judgment had been obtaia- 
ed against a debtor, it was a very limited class of cases they had to deal 
with, and although it was extremely desirable that they should preserve 
the character of the house by not allowing insolvent members to be free 
from the general provisions of the law, yet he was averse to making pro- 
visions for cases of the kind by any particular statute. If they were to 
legislate at all upon the subject, he should preter their legislating to 
place members of parliament in the situation of other men in this regard, 
rather than make any particular provision for them ; but in doing s0, to 
the ordinary motives of securing repayment they added the strong one 
of political objects to induce the debtor to exercise the power of arrest 
against members of parliament. They might also furnish the means of 
discrediting the character of eminent public men, and render it impossi- 
ble for them ever again to render to their country the important service 
of which they were capable, uniess they took especial care to guard 
against a fuctious use of the powers of the bill. Experience meee that 
some of the most eminent public men had been deeply involved in debt, 
and when party spirit ran high, an oppressive use could be made of the 
proposed measure against such parties. Those, however, were consid- 
erations to be entertained when they come to deal with the details of the 
bill. The question involved was one of parliamentary privilege over 
which the house had absolute power without any interference of the 
other branch of the legislature, and antecedent proceedings in parlia- 
ment, as was seen in their journals, showed that members having been 
arrested for debt in consequence of a judgment, some of them had been 
discharged by the house, and others bad been allowed to remain some 
time in confiaement on account of debts. 

_ There was this great advantage in dealing with the matter by resolu- 
tion instead of by act of parliament, that if they passed an act, and the 
measure was found by experience to interfere with the proper discharge 
| of their daty by members of parliament, they had no power of altering 
jit without the interference of the other branch of the legislature; bat if 

a only passed a resolution of the house, and found it attended with 

evils in its uperation, they could make any modification of it required 
| themselves without the interference of any other body. They should at 
all events take care the measure was not made an engine of oppression. 
Mr. J. WILLIAMS supported the bill, and hoped the government 
would extend its principle to the other branch of the legislature. 

Mr. HENLEY would not oppose the measure, though he wished it had 
| been 3tponed to allow sufficient time for the house to form a mature 
| consideration of its provisions. The object of the bill was said to be to 
| assimilate the cases of insolvent and bankrupt members, but the cases 








| Were not at all analogous. The bankruptcy laws, upon the bankrupt 
| §lving up his property to his creditors, gave him a certificate of protec- 
| ton, after which he became free as any other man; but it was not 80 
| with the insolvent, who could not thus get clear under the insolvent 
| court, which might take his property from him as in the case of bank- 
| fuptey, but could not give him a disckarge from the consequences of his 
; insolvency. The cases therefore were no: the sume. 
| The bill was then read a second time. 

On the question that it be committed. 

Mr. MOFFAT named Wednesday next. 

Mr. GREENE suggested a later day, and also that the question m‘ght 
be referred to a select committee to report on the whole subject of 
privileges of parliament. 
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Mc. EWART thought it batreasonabie that the billshould ve postponed | 
fora furtuight. He trusted, h »wever, his hou. friend would not cunsent | 
toreferittos select committee up-stairs. ; 
Mr. W. MILES suggested that the amendments intended to be proposed 
by the government suould be laid before the house previous to the dis. | 














cussien i 
Sir G. GREY wns understood to agree to the suggestion. 
Aftera few words from Mr. GREENE in exp!anatioa, 
Mr. MOFFAT said, he should oppose any intention of sending the bill | 

to s select committee The bon. gentleman concluded by moving the 

posty nement of the bill fora fort ight. 
The motion was agreed to, aud the bill was postponed accordingly. | 
a iG 
Sourases Wuare Fisnery Company.—The following particulars of 


this company institated for the Prosecution of the Southern Whale Fish- | ly endeavour to shut our eyes to the impression that the right arm of 


eries from the Auckland Islands, will be foand of interest. The Govern- | 
or is the Right Hon. the Earl of Hardwicke, Capt. R.N. The Royal 
Charter which bas been granted bears date the 6th January, 1849, and 
incorporates the Company by the title of the Southern Whale Fishery 
Compauy-. } 

It fixes the capital of the Company at £100,000, in shares of £50 each, 
the shareholders being empowered to iucrease this, either at one time, ur 
from time to time, to £500,000 ; and, with the consent of the President 
of the Board of Trade, to any larger amount. The Company may begiu 
business when one-half of the said sum of £100,000 is subscribed, and 
one-fourth thereof paid up. 

The value and importance of the Southern Whale Fisheries to a great 
maritime and commercial courtry like England, cannot, perhaps, be over- 
rated, and are, indeed, too evident and generally recognized to need il- 
lustration. 

Of the results to be anticipated from the prosecution of these fisheries ( which 
were truly designated by Mr. Pitt ‘a source of immense treasure” )ona 
guificicat sale aud systematic plan, adapted to the altered circumstances 
of the trade, some estimate may be formed from the following statement 
of facts:—The Americans find it worth their while to employ in the | 
Southern Whale Fisheries between 600 and 700 vessels, manned by up- 
wards of 18,000 hardy seamen, available, :f necessary, for their country’s 
deleuce. Between the years 1838 and 1845, the produce of the Ameri- 
ec. Whale Fishery averaged annually 37,459 tuns, whereof 13,406 tuns | 
were exported, and the remainder retained for home consumption. In 
the last mentioned yeur the produce amounted to no less than 43,064 
tuus, representing, at the average American prices (though, probably, 
realizing much more), a value of £1,420,447 ; whereas, in the same year, 
the produce of the British Whale Fishery (including Greenland, &c) was | 
only 5564 tuns, or one-eighth part, representing, ut the average British 
prices, a value of £249,181 ; thus showing a balance of £1,171,266 in fa 
veur of American over British enterprise ia this particular branch of in 
dustry. 

Tue object of the Southera Whale Fishery Company is to remedy this 
unsatisfactory state of things, and thereby preveut our bec ming depen- 
dent upon other nations for an important article of consumption with 
which we could far more profitable supply ourselves, whilst at the same 
time creating remuuerative employment for a large amount of British 
labour, besides seamen; the object is, therefore, one both of commercial 
and natioual importance. The Company’s plan of operations is that pro- 
jected and developed by Mr. Charles Euderby, in his pamphlet. Entitled 
“ Proposal for re-establishing the British Southern Whale Fishery,” &c., 
published in 1847. The basis of this plan, the success of which depends | 
alone on proper management, is to carry on the fishery from a station in | 
the South Pacific, and the place selected for the purpose, as being prefera- 
ble to all others, is the Auckland Islands (commonly called Lord Auck- | 
land’s Group) sitaated in the latitude of 51 degrees south, and | »ugitude 
of 166 degrees east. 

By the plan in question, the necessity of employing expensive ships of 
large tonnage in the fishery will be entirely superseded, since the vessels 
80 to be employed will not, as now, bring home their prodace, but deposit 
it in store at the island station from wheuce it will be re-shipped to Eng- 
land or elsewhere, iu other vessels freighted for the purpose in the adjacent 
colonies, where they can at all times readily be had, and where also the 
necessary supplies of stores, provisions, &c. (over and above the 
produce which the islands themselves may yieid), can be equally pro- 
cured. Thus, there will be always ships on the whaling grounds, or 
returning from thence with produce to the station; always supplies of 
oil awaiting shipment to England, and cargoes on the way thither. By 
these meaus a very considerable saving of expense will be effected, not 
only iu the oulset, butin the whole coarse of ulterior proceedings. 

Tue Anckland Islands having been granted by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to Mr. Euderby aud two of his brothers, in furtherance of the pro- 
ject, have been placed by those gentlemen at the Compauy’s entire dis- 
posal, on terms highly advantageous to ils interests; since the grantees 
make no other reservation than that they shall share, in equal proportions 
with the Company, any net profits which may accrue from the sale or 
lease of the jand, after a suitable and suflicieut site for the Whaling Sta- 
tion has been selected. Tus, whilst the Company will acquire, free ot 
any charge, an eligible site for the business of the fishery, together with 
the power of precluding (as regards the fishery) the local competition of 
others, it will possess a beneticial interest, ia common with the grantees, 
in the residue of the land, and consequently have a direct motive for 
turning such residue to a useful and profitable account. 








| have gained some votes by this trick before the receipt of such instrve” 
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open to foreiga vessels, under the present administration at Washington 
nor probably uoder any other, and of this fact we have not the !enst 
doubt that Mr. Labouchere was perfectly aware, when he vaunted Mr. 
Bancroft’s liberality in the British House of Commons. Bat, all is fair in 
politics, according to modera political tactics ; and Mr. Labouchere may 


tions to Mr. Baneroft from the American Government, as may throw cold 
water on bis ultra-liberal policy. If the Navigation Laws be altogether 





| repealed, we can only trust thata High Ccurt of Arbitration for the dis. 
| putes of nations may become something more than a Utopian scheme, | 


and that Peace Societies may become the order of the day ; for we vain. | 


Great Britain’s strength will be paralyzed. In the opening address of 
Mr; Labouchere, the mover of the measure, the national defences, the 
main point, are quietly passed by ; aad the cui bono meets with about the 
same attention. There bas been on this momentous movement not the 
smallest symptom of pressure from without. The British public are 
awakening to an apprehension of the result of a change, but have not 
exbibited the smallest desire wo have it carried out. It is a gratuitous 
protter—good or evil as it may prove; and so indifferent have the 
people been, that were not the Ministers serious and the danger urgent, 
the whole of the debates might reasonably be transferred to the ball ofa 
debating society. 

Other measures great and liberal, on which we need not comment, have 
been called for, resisted, pressed, and carried. This is an amateur affair 
forced into notoriety by the government, whilst they have an integral 
portion of the Empire just emerged from rebellion, discontented and half 
ruined C >lonies—aud in short, ascore of topics of more real importance 
pressing upon their attention. 


By aJudgment dated Washington, 12th inst., Judge Cranch has granted 
to Mr. Bain a patent for certain inventions and improvements in telegra- 
phic communication. In other words, Professor Morse, who has done 
much for this marvellous system, must admit others into competition with 
him in its practical application. The question has been at issue for a con- 
siderable period, aud Mr. Bain being originally foiled at the Patent 
Office was compelled to curry his case before a higher tribunal. The re- 
sultis bailed with satisfaction by the press generally ; for its effects will 
undoubtedly be to increase the range and to perfect and cheapen this 
mode of transmitting intelligence. Of Mr. Bains’s scientific and mechani- 
cal abilities we have already spokea in high terms, aud we congratulate 
him on his success. 


| superseded 











ge amount of money is to be returned to them. For this 

‘haok Mr. Manners,—although we donot thank bim for Sepetan coven 
“f @ just indemnicy (in advance) against the burden of foreign pauperiam, 
which comes upon us like a flood. Still, ifa few bondred or thousand 
dollars were to retura to our pockets, which we had paid as « tax on im- 
migrants, we think we should remember hin who caused it to come back 
to us, and at least seo him reimbursed for bis actual expenses, witha 
suitable compensation for his time and trouble.” 


tar 


It is a difficult and delicate matter to comment on the above, The 
resistance to this tag was commenced under a sense of public daty, at a 


time when Mr. Manners held an official position ; end so troublesome 
and costly an effort might reasonably have been suspe nded, whea he wae 
in his appoiatment, But an interest in it, apart from any pe- 
euniary benefit likely to acrue to himself, carried him forward until his 
laboar has been crowned with success, and some parties will reap there- 
from a very bountiful harvest. Will not the persons so benefitted feel 
bound in honour to compeusate and remunerate Mr. Manners? He hase 
not only ceased for several years to hold the appointment under which he 
took the first steps in the proceedings, but we are informed that bis pre- 
sent circumstances render some such appeal as this perfectly justifiable. 
We are fuily aware that it may be tortured into a claim on private equity 
for the reward of public service ; but the case is peculiar, and we think 
that those who recover large sums through the instrumentality of Mr. 
Manners will agree with the Journal of Commerce, and see the reason- 
ableness of his plea for au acknowledgment, 





Tue Bananas.—George B. Mathew, Eeq., in retiring from the govern- 
ment of these islands, has been complimented by the presentation of a 
farewell address to him from the inhabitants of Nassau, N. P., more na- 
merously signed, says the Nassau Guardian of the 24th ult-, than any 
similar testimonial oa record at that place. The causes that led to the 
late Governor's retirement are of a private kind, and we have no intention 
of going into them. We are glad to see that the Bahamians recognise 
and pay a just tribute to pablic worth. The address appears to have 
been sigaed by apwards of 500 persons, including 8 members of Council 
and 19 Justices of the Peace. Under the circumstances it ie a valuable 
document, and will be highly prized by the Governor. His Excellency 
embarked for England on the 24th ult, 





Catironsta.—The community remains in anxious expectation of later 
and reliable news from this quarter. Letters, with a variety of dates, ap- 
pear from time to time in the journals, some pronounced palpable hoax- 
es, and others surmised to be such. In the mean time the steam commu- 
nication along the shores of the Northwestern coast is watched with the 





It is important to the interest of the public, as to that of inventors, that 
patent rights should be recognised, secured, and protected from infringe- 
ment. Men of genius and skill would otherwise be deterred from la- 
bovring—for their own immediate emolument, bat for the ultimate ad- 
vantage of mankiud. On the other hand, it is equally important that 
patent law should not generate monopoly; for if a firat discoverer may 
forestall and prevent any modifications and improvemeuts in that which 
he has discovered, his inveation mry be considered a curse instead of a 
blessing. It might sometimes be better to bide a while for scientific in- 
ventious to be perfected, than to have them promulgated with a legul | 


’ 


notice attached, “so far shalt thou go, and no farther.” Between the 
rights of a patentee and the claims of the public the law of the land must 


decide, It is well when the decision accords with the general wish. 


Ricurs or Aurnorns.—We cheerfully give place to the following com- 
munication from the author of ‘Sam Slick.” Receiving no remuneration 
for the pleasure they afford to tens of thousands of readers throughout 
this country, it can scarcely be wondered at, that foreign authors should 
feel somewhat nettled at being garbled here, or mis-spelt besides. The 
idea of the profits that might accrue to them, under an international 
copyright law, has made some literary mouths of eminence water very 
palpably ; and it is highly creditable to “Sam Slick” that no symptom of 
querulousness on this score is to be found in his protest. He is only 
rightly jealous of his literary repute. We commend his remarks to the 
notice of our Editorial friends. 

T'o the Ediior of the New York Albion. 

Sirn—I have just seen a work published by “ Stringer and Townsend” 
of New York, “ The Old Judge, or Life in a Colony, by the Author of Sam 
Slick the Clockmaker.’” You may judge of my astonishment when I 
found that instead of being areprint of that book, it was a collection of 





It is the inteution of Mr. Enderby, the projector of the enterprise, to | 


proceed himself to the Auckland Islands, for the purpose of organizing 
the business of the fishery, and to remain there a suflicient time to place 
it on a sure foundation. 

The effect of the incorporation of the Company by Royal Charter, is to 
limit the liability of each Shareholder to the amount of his subscription ; 
the Charter granted containing, however, the usnal stipulation that a 
Deed of Settlement to be approved by the President of the Board of 
Trade be executed by the Shareholders. 


Wise Lineratity.—The Legislature of New York has appropriated 
$20 000 for the erection of a building in the city of New York to accom- 
modate the Historical Society of the State, which is at present located in 
a wing of the New York University. This liberal appropriation is not 
the first that has been made, and to the timely and fostering care which 
has been so extended, may in part be attributed the present unusual 
prosperity of the Society, and the value and variety of its library. Be- 
lagin possession of the means to induce historical investigations, it com- 
mauds regularly curious and valuable inquiries into the past, and its 
shelves are laden with the fruits of laborious research.—North American. 





NV R. DEMPSTER’S SECOND ORIGINAL BALLAD ENTERTAINMENT at the 
a LABERKNACLE, on Monday Evenine, March 6th. will include the following sunge : 


—T.e Spot where | Was Born; Lhe Imprisoned ; John Anderson, My Jo; The Rainy Day; | 


Saw Ye my Wee Thing; i'm With You once again; a Man’sa Man for A’ That; Lament 
of the Irish Emigrant; Let us Love one Ano:her; My Nannie, O; I’m Alone, all Alone ; 
Du scan Grey; and hs popular cantata, the May Queen in three parts. Lickets 50 cents. 
To commence at 8 o’cloc kk. mar 24. 





‘ERMANIA BAND.—ASSEMBLY ROOM, CHINESE BUILDING —The cele- 

bra ed Gerwania Musical Socie y, consisting of 25 Solo Performers, under the direction 

of Mr C. Lenschow, respectfully aneounce to the Ladies and Gentlemen of New York, 

that they will give a Grand Musical Festivel,on Thursday evening, March 29, at the above 

place. Amongstother gems of musical compositioa, the Midsummer Night's Dream, over- 

tare by Mendeissola, and the grand Potpourri, Panorama of Broadway, by Lenschow, wiil 
be performed. Programme hereafier. mar 24. 
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DI=D.—March Srd, at the residence of his son-in-law, Horace Prior, No. 44 King Street 
THOMAS M. SUUTHWICK, at the advanced age of 73 years. His remains were taken 
to th- family grounus at Greenwood Cemetry for interment 
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a few articles that had appeared in “ Fraser’s Magazine,” and had subee- 
| quently been copied into your paper, comprising about one third of the 
original work. 

I protest against this garbled reprint, both on account of the American 
public and myself. 

I am extremely gratified by the favourable manner in which my for- 
mer bovuks have been received in the United States, and I should be un- 
worthy of their favour if I did not avail myself of any and every oppor- 
tunity of expressing my gratitude. 

This reprint is equally injurious to both—to them, because when they 
pay the price, they naturally suppose they are to-receive the work as it 
appearea in London; aud to me, because I am misrepresented to those 
whose opinion I prize so highly. 

Editors of other papers, who will do me the favour to copy this letter, 
will greatly oblige the Author of Sam Srick tae CLockmaker, 

Nova Scotia, 6th March, 1849. 





Hoxovur to wHom Honour 18 pue.—We find in the Journal of Com- 





merce of Wednesday last the following very liberal endorsement of the 
| claim of Mr. Robert Manners, formerly British Vice Consul at Boston, in 
| the matter of moneys likely to be recovered from the State of Massacha- 
setts by ship and steamboat owners trading to the port of Boston. The 
facts of the case are concisely detailed in the extract alluded to; and the 
subject is of great interest to mapy of our countrymen, both in the Bri- 
tish North American Provinces, and at home :— 

“Tue Avien Passexcen Tax.—lIt is not generally known that the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Coart of the United States against the con- 
stitationality of the Alien Passenger Tax of Massachusetts, and conse- 
quently of New York and other States, was obtained through the perse- 
verance and at the expense of Robert C. Manners, Esq., British Vice Con- 
sulat Boston. Yet such is the fact. 

The history of the case is about as follows:—In March, 1837, the 
question of the expediency of enacting a law to levy a tax on Alien Pas- 
sengers, was referred tou Committee of the Massachusetts Legislature. 
On the 10th of the same month, Mr. Manners addressed a protest to the 
Chairman of that Committee, representivg that such a law would be con- 
trary to the Convention existing between the United States and Great 
Britain. Nevertheless a law was passed, levying a tax upon all such 
A of two dollars per head. Mr. Manners then caused protests to 

made, on payment of the tax, denying its constitutionality, and declar- 
ing it contrary to existing Treaties. : 
n 1839 Mr. Manners employed Theodore Otis, Esq., of Boston, to bring 


The Canada, Cunard steamer of the 10th inst., is about due at this port. | a suit against said city, in the name of Capt. Norris, master of a vessel, 
It was expected yesterday that her arrival at Halifax would have beenre- | but with a stipulation that he (Norris) should be protected against all 
ported by Telegraph from St. John N.B. Probably the ice in the Bay of costs aud charges to which the suit might give rise. Rafus Choate, Baq., 


Fundy prevents a steamer crossing, in which case she will report her own 


arrival. The wires are also said to be out of order. 





having been engaged toargue the case, in connection with Mr. Otis, it was 
argued before the Supreme Court of Massuchusetts ; but jucgmeat was 
not rendered until 1842. It being in favour of the city, an appeal was im- 
mediately taken, in the name of Capt. Norris, to the Supreme Court of the 


We do not find it officially announced whether Mr. Bancroft has, or has| United States. In 1846, Daniel Webster was engsged to assist Mr. 
not, exceeded his instructions in his liberal offer to the British Govern-| Choate, and the case was argued by them at Washington, in February 
meut to throw open the American coasting trade to British shipping, in 1847. A re-argument having been ordered by the Court, the bed 


the event of reciprocal advantages being granted to the United States. 


— argued by the same counsel, last December, and resulted in favour 
of Norris, on the ground that the tax wes uaconstitutional. 


But it is evident from non-official sources of all sorts, that the British Thus for nearly 13 years Mr. Mauners has opposed the tax as unconasti- 
flag will not float over cargoes of cottou coming to the Northern ports of ee and for nearly ten years has caused it to be litigated, until it has 
the United States from New Orleans, Charleston, and other Southern le. | 1p, Deen decided as sbove. 


calities. The enormous coasting trade of this country will not be throwa 





While this litigation was pending, most owners and consignees of emi- 
grant vessels paid the tax under protest, andthe consequence is, that a 





deepest interest. The California steamer from Panama to San Francisco, 
has been successively heard from, at Acapuleo and San Blas, having reach- 
ed the latter port on the I4th ult. The Oregon, the sevond steamer of 
the newly organized line, has also safely reached Panama from Rio Ja- 
neiro. She arrived there on the 28th ult., and found many more passengers 
waiting her arrival than she could possibly accommodate. Of their num- 
ber we can form no correct opinion. We have observed it set down at 
1800, 1000, aud 300, in various reports from Chagres. Within a fortnight 
or three weeks we trust to have fall accounts from San Franciseo by tho 
California steamer on her return voyage to Panama, unless engineers 
aud firemen should desert her, under the steong temptations offered 
by the gold diggings. Everything that foresight and pradence could 
do to avert such a misfortanc, has, without doubt, been done by the 
owners; aud cousidering that the mining season will searcely have 
recommenced on the California's arrival at San Francisco, we have the 
more hope that the first return passage, at least, will be effected without 
such inconvenient desertion. - 

We have purposely abstained during several weeks from noticing the 
current report that Mr. H. W. Ellsworth, the United States Chargé @’ 
Affatres at Stockholm, had been engaged in some attempts at defrauding 
the Custom House of that place, under cover of bis official privilege. The 
correspondents of several of the city journals now, however, announce 
his recall; and these gentlemen being recoguised as reliable sources of 
information, we put their reports on record. At the same time we must 
remark that the Courier and Enquirer of yesterday publishes from the 
Lafayette, Indiana Journal, an extract froma letter of Mr. Ellsworth to a 
gentioman in Indiana, detailing an attempt made by another person to 
smuggle a variety of articles into Stockholm under cover of Mr. Elis- 
worth’s name. It is singular that this version of the story should not be 
known at Washington. We sincerely trust that the odium may be shift- 
| ed to some private individual, Though from motives of délicacy we 
have delayed publishing the charge, we cheerfully give the explanation. 
The Lafayette Journal enys— 


We have been shown a private letter from Mr. Elleworth, dated at Stockholm, 
Oct. 30, 1848, from which we are permitted to make an extract that would seem 
to exculpate him entirely, and fix upon another the reproach with which he 
stands accused. The extract is substantially in these weed 

“ He (says Mr. E., alluding to a gemleman whose name is purposely withheld, ) 
had the impudence to forward ali the purchases he made during wrt ote to 
my address ; and to expect that I would reclaim the same, free of duty! Buch 
a collection was never got together before: sweetmeats, silk curtains, petticoats, 
new linen, maps, and a go-cart for children; carpets, hams, flour, and perfumery, 
contained in about twenty trucks and boxes.—My refuse! to aid him, as he bad 
expected, aroused his avarice, and led himto employ ungentiemanly language in @ 
note he wrote to me. My answer was conceived and expressed with more feel- 
ing than bis own, and admitted ofno reply. As soon as | received his commauni- 
cation, 1 simply answered it as follows : ; 

“Sin; Withthe assurance that your polite note of this morning has received 
all the consideration it so eminently deserves, | am, &., 

“H.W. ELLSWORTH.” 

“ These few words threw him into a most violent passion, and he is welcome to 
continue it athis pleasure. My whole actionin the matter was righ and I have 
determined to let it stand without any attempt at reconciliation, It is, in fact, a 
good finale to the series of disagreeable interviews I have had with him. 

“ So much for petty quarrels, which, considering the person who offended me, 
are hardly worth alluding tw.” 








Accounts from Cincinnati state that aterrific torundo visited that city 
and the neighbourhood on Tuesday night, doing a vast amount of dam- 

e. 
"a Montreal correspondent is compelled to write to us at a comparative- 
ly remote date, in consequence of the bad state of the roads retarding 
the Canada Mails. We trastinafew weeks to have his commanicstions 
somewhat fresher. Telegraphic accounts have been received, dated 
Taesday last, to the effect that the Bill for indemuifying the Rebellion 
losses, passed the Upper House by a majority of four. We presume 
that Lord Elgin will scarcely sign it, when he has the power to send it 
home for signature or refusal. It will probably be pressed upon his 
Lordship that to avoid the responsibility in which he is involved would 
be a coward policy ; but political discretion is immeasurably better thas 
party zeal. We await the result with some anxiety. 








CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Mowrneat, 17th March, 1849. 


After a storm comes a cal, and politics bere are somewhat stagnant, 
for the time being. The Rebellion eet Toca See tall tine 
upper house, in which there is a majority wour. 8 
omeost to see it become “the law of the ar No a Bed 
mach interest has transpired since I last address amy — it bo « 
long document on emigratiun from the United Kngion on 
ment of the emigrants on public works here, the document b ~ to 
the shape of a memorandum addressed by the Inspector en on 
Executive Council, and transmitted by Lord Elgin to Barl Grey. > 
Hincks does not seem to be quite so much at home ow this suyject as 
is on that of the financial affairs of the Province, of his ge % 
which I gave you a favourable specimen in @ former letter. I allade 
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his correspondence with the Mesers. Baring of London. His emigration 
scheme wueld, I suspect, answer the views and interests neither of the 
British Government nor of the people of this country, and is in fact 
merely a repetition of projects advocated at various times by several per- | 
sone here and elsewhere. | need not trouble you with an outline of this 
scheme of Mr. Hincks, as there is little probability of its ever being pat 
in execution, especially as the Colonial Secretary, while awarding it 
some praise, deciines having any thing to do with it, on the part of the 
mother country. It is, in more than one respect, faulty, if not imprac- 
ticable, even as a temporary plan of emigration, and es & permanent sys 
tem itis, in my opinion, wholly bad. ; 

Lord Grey also—for the present at least—given the coup de mort to 
the great scheme of a —— from Halifax to Quebec, as appears trom 
an announcement in a late Halifax paper, which says :— 

“ Yemerday, after some petitions were poe the Hon. Provincial Secre 
tary, by command, laid on table of the house a despatch frum Earl Grey, en 
elosing « Report from the Commissioners of Railways in En land, stating that in 
the present state of the Provinces, and until new sources of industry and traflic 
were opened up, they did not think the proposed railway from Halifax w Quebec 
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“Mr. Young explained that the Commissioners had not taken a proper view of 
ject; it was not intended to commence the line unless the British Govern- 
ment agreed to give towards it 2 000,000/. without interest. Nor would any man 
be insane to such a work, uoless the great scheme of Colonial 
Emigration was to follow , neither of these subjects had been taken into consider- 
ation by the Commissioners, and he therefore disagreed with them, feeling that 
they could not have understood the subject.’ 

The Reciprocity Bill has passed the Assembly and gone through se- 
vernal stages in te Legislative Council, motwrithetending that nothing 
has been done by the Legislature of the United States to meet the mes- 
sure. The Bill Amend the Election Law aud to increase the Represen- 
tation is in progress through the Lower House and has met little oppo- 
sition; that body has thrown out a bill introduced by Mr. Heury Sher- 
wood for the Re of the Usury Laws, and passed certain resolations 
moved by Mr. H.J. Boulton, which declared that as the British Govern- 
ment appointed the Governor General of Canada, they ought to pay his 
salary, which now comes out of the funds of the province. The Assem- 
bly has also adopted Resolutions moved by Mr. Hincks, for the re-organi- 
zation of the public debt aud the issue of debentures for that purpose to 
the amount of £250,000 ; and a Passengers Act has been introduced im- 
posing a tax of 74 6d on each passenger. Some of the aewspapers are 
weighing the advantages and disadvantages of the immediate annexation 
of to the United States, while a union of the whole of the North 
American Provinces finds favour in the eyes of others. Men's minds are 
wholly unsettled. 

I bear sothing of the probable prospects of business for nex’ year. 
An association has been formed in this city for the export of ice to Eug- 
land, and preparations have been made to send acargy to Loudon in the 

ing on trial. Itis said thatthe ice of the St. Lawrence is much finer 

than tof Boston or New York; and there is no danger of a small sup- 
ply from «failure of the crop. This is an article of native growth, in 
Which we fear no competition, though if Mr. D'Israeli should include 
Canadian ice in his next Protectionist Tariff, it would, no doubt, be a great 
feat of statesmanship. There is little travelling and less traflic at this 
season of the year, yet the receipts of the St. Lawrence aud Atlantic 
Railway, betweeu Longueil aud St. Hyacinth, already amount to £20 per 
day, and there is every appearance that this will turu out a profitable con- 
cern. Bank and other stocks of all kinds are in a very depressed state 
from the scarcity of money. Even those which, not long ago, command- 
eda high premium, are now below par, while some are ata very heavy 
discount. I mentioned in a former letter that the Montreal City Bank 
had met with great loss; but at a meeting of the stockholders, held on 
Saturday, it was resolved that it would be unwise to wind up the Bank, 
that it should be continued, aud that the bolders of stock should submit 
to a sacrifice of 25 per cent. oneach snare. This will enable the institu- 
tion to go on, paying a tair dividend. 

Mr. RK. B. Fabre, for many years a a Bookseller here, has just 
been elected Mayor by the City Council. 

The weather continues mild and soft, which makes travelling bad, and 
the snow is fast disappearing. 

The Conservative party with us are in a pitiable state of weakness and 
disorganization. The leaders in Parliament have not the confidence of 
each other, nor of the press, nor the public; and unless their ranks are 
recruited from some quarter, Heaven knows what will become of them. 
The rottenness is at the top, the tree is sound in root and trunk ; and setting 
aside the thought of their assumption of office, it were, at all events, de- 
sirable that they were in sufficient force to constitute a strong opposition 
in the Assembly, to keep Ministers in chec k. A weak government 1s, 
undoubtedly, a great evil; but a government that is too strong is, some- 
times, a greater evilsull. The one sacrifices the interests of the country 
to ashuffling expediency, the other, often, to passion and the insolence of 

power. I Tike to see a ministry supported by a respectable working 
majority, but no more, and an opposition numerous enough to prevent 
bad measures, even if they, now and then, retard good ones, The Con- 
servatives here speak of holding a convention in Kingston shortly, to con- 
sist of Delegates from both sections of the Province, for the purpose of 
taking inte consideration the existing state of aflairs. I doubt, however, 
if any thing will be done in the matter; for what with the Anti-Colonial 
feelings evinced by many leading politicians in England and the uncer- 
tainty that hangs over the views of the British Government, a move in any 
direction, at present, might be useless, or worse. “ Oh, for one hour of 

Dundee!” exclaimed the Scottish Highlander, when he found that his 

own bravery and that of his couutrymen were unavailing through the 

errors of their General; and, “ob for one hour of Wm. Henry Draper!” 
may the Conservatives of Canada exclaim in this their hour of need. 

Dearly, indeed have they paid for driving from power the only man 

among them who possessed the mind of a statesman. 

I perceive by this morning's papers that several members of the Legis- 
lative Council have entered a Protest against the Rebellion Losses Bill on 
the Journals of the House, as is done, in similar cases, in the British House 
of Lords. P. P. 
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Aston-Prace Orera Hovse.—The new manager, M. Maretzek, com 
menced his Operatic campaign on Monday evening last. There was a 
very good house, and the most cordial spirit seemed to prevail throughout 
the house of good feeling towards the new management. At least two 
thirds of the audience was composed of the regular subscribers, who 
having given up their regular seats for the good of the establishment, 
took their chance with the rest of the public. It cannot be disputed that 
the upper circles of society have done everything for the Opera that 
could have been expected of them: they have been liberal of their means, 
regular in their attendance, and have proved themselves willing to make 
whatever sacrifices the exigencies of the business affairs of the Opera 
might demand. We have no doubt that in the ensuing winter campaign, 
if good attraction is offered, under reliable management, every seat in 
the house will be taken even at an advanced price 

L’ Elisir @’ Amore, the opera chosen for the first performance, although 
a charming work, is by no means an attractive opera. It is too light, too 
sparkling ; the public require somethiag more absorbing, more exciting. 
Still the selection was excellent for the artists concerned. Our readers 
are perfectly familiar with the prima donna, Mad lle Borghese, through the 
columns of the Albion, in which, during past years, her name will be 
frequently found. Adina is a role exactly suited to the character of 
Madille Borghese's talents, and, indeed, by her frequent and charming 
performance of it she has almost made it her own. She has thoroughly 
studied the character, and presents a perfect picture of the lively 
teazing, yet good-hearted coquette. She never hides her affection for Ne 
morino from the audience, but still she torments him for fun, until she be- 
lieves that she has gone too far, that she has alienated his affection, and 
then come regret and repentance, and finally forgiveness. Madlle Bor- 
ghese's acting is inimitable; she makes every point of which the charac- 
ter is susceptible, and her lively, hearty, aaive manner renders the mimic 
scene an apparent reality. She sang the music gracefally and well. Her 
voice is deficieat ia power, but she is so excellent an artist that that want 
is readily forgiven, so entirely does she succeed in absorbing the atten- 
tion of the audience. Her reception was most cordial and must have been 
traly gratifying to her, for it proved that neither absence nor new faces 
had obliterated the kindly feelings which the public entertained for her in 
the past. She was liberally applauded throughout, was called out between 
the acts, and received many bouquets. 
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Above Fa, it becomes clear and bright, and we mast state 


pearance, and his counténauce is full of vivacity, but we should judge 
both from his acting and his singing that his forte is Opera Seria. He 
wants lightness and dash fur comic opera, of which he possesses but 
little. He sang some portions of the music most exquisitely, and drew 
down loud and continued plaudits. He read the character just as we 
conceive it, and consequently, essentially differs from M. Laborde: 
He was the simple peasaut lover, bat not a poltroou; he was as absurd 
as pining lovers always are, geutle or simple, but he was not ridiculous 
orcontemptible. His was the best persouation of the character we have 
seen on the American stage. On the whole, Signor Corelli is a welcome 
additioa to our operatic strength, and will doubtless exhibit his powers 
fully in characters more suited to his style. 

We noticed a short time since the excellence of Signor Novelli and 
Signor Sanquirico in their respective parts, Beleore and Duleamara ; we 
found no need on this occasion to alter our opinion, bat on the contrary, 
we would add to the praise we then awarded them. 

The choruses were very well sang, and the female chorus in the 
second act gained much applause. We never heard the Opera band so 
carefully subdued ; the change was delightful, and was fully appreciated 
by the audience. This moderation has always been greatly needed, and 
we trust that the conductor having at last succeeded so well, will main- 
tain this much needed control. 

The Opera of [ Puritani will be performed this evening, Madlie Borghese, 
Signori Corelli, Taffanelli, Novelli, Sanquirico, &c., sustaining the prin- 
cipal characters. We hope w seo a crowded house to witness the perfor , 
mance of this favourite opera, 

Madame Laborde’s benefit took place on Wednesday evening, and al- 
though the weather was exceedingly stormy, there was a very fair attend 
auce, Had the weather been auspicious we believe that she would have had 
a brilliant audience. As we have noticed before the characters which she 
sustained that evening, we need ouly add that she was most cordially 
greeted throughout the performance. 

Puituarmonic Society oy New Yorx.—The third concert of the Phil. 
harmonic Season was given at the Apollo Rooms, last Saturday evening. 
The attendance was equal to the previous concerts, The programme of 
the evening, which we subjoin, promised well, and in some respects, as we 
shall hereafter show,it was the best performance the Philharmonic Society 
has yet given. 


PART I 
Sinfonia Brotica (No. 3)....02+ cece soon ccccse cose cccece Beethoven. 
Movements...... No. 1 Allegro con brio....No. 2 Marcia Funebre. 
No. 3 Scherzo......-- No. 4 Finale allegro molte. 
PART I. 
DN aU ip etre beer Uicdues os teats seabee castes Mendelssohn. 
Solo, French Horn (with Echo) composed and executed by Mr. H. 
Schmitz. 
Andante with variations, for two pianos..........-.--. R. Schuman 
Messrs, Otto Dressel and Scharfenberg. 
Ovprtare=-Det, Vamnyren «<i onsite sceeuctesovecene H. Marschner 


Conductor, Mr. T. Eisfeld. 


The Eroica Symphony is everywhere an especial favourite with the 
public, for it possesses a charming variety, and is less obtrusive and meta- 
physical than most of Beethoven's great works. Its intention is simple, 
and itis carried out with that clearness and boldness of thought, which 
characterized the genius of the immortal composer. 

The first movement in E flat, has a bold and vigorous subject which is 
carried out to the very end, interspersed with snatches ofexquisite melody 
which break in like flashes of light upon a dark sky. The mood changes 
rapidly, and it requires great skill and thorough understanding in the 
conductvr, to follow the restless thoughts evolved in the movement. Mr. 
Eisfeld acquitted himself most creditably. The nicest and most delicate 
shades were as faithfully observed as the broad and massive effects, and 
the firmness, promptness, and unanimity of the orchestra, deserve high 
commendation. The entire movement was better executed than any 
piece yet performed during the existence of the Philharmonic Society. 

The Marcia Funebre was hardly as well played as the previous move- 


eustained, and was a shade too fast in the tempo 





catchy, and the passages difficult. 


happy to be able te record it. 


fine player ; produces a good tone, executes with certainty and brilliancy, 
and possesses much taste and feeling. 
The piano Duett was a failure, inasmuch as it was totally ineffective 


the judgment of the performers or the government. It is a clever, nay 
beautiful composition, but it is only fitted for private enjoyment. It is 
ingenious and fanciful, but the ingenuity and fancy smack tuo much of 
laboured scholarship. It is dry and short, and the public could not 
swallow it. Sach performers ss Messrs. Dressel and Scharfenberg can 
hardly be said to play badly, but it is very certain that their performance 
added no interest to the composition. 

The concert wound up with Marschner’s Overture, Der Vampyr, which 
was very respectably performed, aud Mr. Eisfeld, who deduted on this 
occasion as couductor, ended his most arduous but successful duties. 





ie cinemas LETT RD EY CT at ae Se. sh o - oe 
The new tenor, Signor Corelli, is really an excellent artist—one who | He acquitted himself to the satisfaction of all, iu every thing, save the 
understands his business thoroughly, and makes up by artistic mannge. | Mclusiar, aud we are pleased to accord him the well merited mseg d 
ment for natural defects. His voice is a sort of heavy tenor, a little | approbation. 

husky and misty in the middle region, but by no means uncertain in 
quality. 
that it is equal and smooth throughout its whele compass. He possesses 
good taste and much feeling, aud he exhibits due a'tention to vocal 
colouring, which is a very strong point of excellence. He is of good ap- 


The selection of the piece for public performance says little in favour of 


We bave been told that our criticism upon the last Philbarmoni- = 
formance was read at the rehearsal of the society. We are glad of thi 
for we believe that it will profit the members greatly, as this society be 
rarely hears the wholesome truth. Its imperfections have been bide, 
behind its name, and few of those who write of it are capeble, or, if e 
pable, would dare to point out its faults and blemishes. We have — 
been frieudly to the purposes cf this society and have used ai! our infly, 
euce to call attention to it, and to rouse the public in its favour; byt then 
are some radical errors in its management, which counteract all frieudiy 
recommendation. We are constantly having complaints that the extreme 
aud impolitic independence of the society is such, as to iaterfere wi 
that courtesy which should always be extended from the receiving com. 
munity to the payingcommunity. But were we to enter upon thige,,, 
ject we should fill a column, so various and numerous are the causes 
dissatisfactiun. In some future number we shal! discuss the matter fy\\y 
for the mismanagement of a few must not be allowed to destroy ao vale. 
able, so necessary a suciety—a society which is the ouly exponent of high 
art in the city, and which under a vigorous but conciliating governuss: 
would flourish most prosperously. 


Brama. 


Theatricals bid fair to open prosperously for the spring campaiga 
Competition has sharpened the faculties of Managers, and extra €Xertions 
seem to be making to furnish novelty, variety, and attractions for th. 
pleasure-loving public. The Broadway produces on Monday next th. 
long-promised operatic spectacle, ina style of extraordinary magnificence 
Barton has commenced a series of *‘ Shakspearian revivals” in bis own 
peculiar mode—and green-room intelligence speaks of active prepan. 
tions for furthcoming novelties. Mitchell has entered the field as a “ Sig," 
and is playing with all his wonted vigour, and has a repertoire filled with 
attractive London celebrities. Manager Hamblin anuounces a new dr. 
ma founded on the popalar novel of “ Jane Eyre,” adapted by tie inde. 
fatigable Joha Brougham; and Chanfrau is multiplying editions of hi 
Mose, without end. 

In a few weeks, all the stray theatrical talent will be crowding » 
head-quarters in New York, and the Opera House will be converted into 
a dramatic temple for a summer season. It is reported that Mr. 
Macready will play a farewell engagement there previous to his depart. 
ure for England. We wish that we could add that Mrs. Butler was 
likely to assist him; but while such large sums can be realized by 
her readings, it is not to be expected that she will forego her present ju. 
crative operations. The abolishment of the “ Star system” in the Lon. 
don theatres is likely to force a large portion of unemployed tal. 
ent to seek for engagements in this country, where remunerating harvests 
are always ready for gathering, when the higher orders of dramatic ex. 
cellence wield the sickle. 

Broapway Tueatre.—The joint attractions of Collins and Placide 
proved so completely successful, that the Manager very wisely renewed 
engagements with these popular favourites during the present week. 
They make their last appearance together for sometime, this Evening. 

Ou Monday next “ The Enchautress’’ will be produced for the 
first time in this country. We are assured that every effort bas been 
made by the Management to place this spectacle on the stage in a man 
uer to insure the approbation of the Public. The Seguin troupe have 
been engaged to give effect to the operatic department, and the strength 
of the stock company is also embraced in the cast, while the scenery, 
costumes, and appointments are on a scale of an unusally magnilicent 
character. ‘if the word of promise” is liberally kept by the Manage. 
ment, there is little doubt of a liberal response from the Pubiic. 


Burton’s Tueatxe.—Dr. Northall’s burlesque version of Macbeth, ha 
been the leading novelty of the week. The piece was produced at 
Mitchell’s a few years since, where it had the usual ephemeral run of 
pieces of its cust and calibre; the author has made several alterationsix 
the original text, aad introduced new effects in the situations and stage 
arrangements, but we much doubt whether the revival will prove a pr 
litable speculation to the management. 

The great defect of the piece is the almost entire absence of that point 
ed and sparkling wit so essential in making these burlesques of Shak- 
speare any wayendurable  Ribaldry, low allusions, and coarse phrases, 


ment; the Adagio assai had too mach movement; it was not sufficiently however they may excite the risibility and hi-hi’s of the “ mere ground- 
No writtep music ever lings” —are to a large portion of our play-goers but sorry substitutes for 
conveyed a deeper sense of the sublimity of grief than this Marcia. Its| Wt and humour. It is destitute—a singular omission—of that especial 
solemnity and grandeur are unspeakable, and the most elevated concep- charm in these productions, a continued succession of parodies on the 
tion of its character is required to convey even a taint impression of its | {¥ourite melodies of the day, the introduction of which has saved many 
meaning. It was not rendered in this feeling. It is true that all the | ® burlesque and extravaganza from failure. Brougham is the Machel 
notes were played, but the true spirit was not there. We were unsatis- of the piece aud Burton, moves with Siddonian majesty in “ The Lady.” 
fied, we felt that the reading was not true, that the idea was incomplete. | Brougham gives several passages in imitation of Macready, which wid 
The Scherzo, however, was admirably played in every respect. It was with great effect. He would have made the part infinitely more telling 
taken up with spirit, and every point brought out in just relief. In the | C0wld he have given the whole in the same style. The beauty of bis 
Trio the horns were finely played ; indeed through the whole movement | Metamora was the extreme fidelity with which he gave through 
there was not a fault to be found. It was unanimously encored. The | Ut Forrest's personation of the part. Burton did all he could for Lady 
concluding movement was on the whole well played, though hardly as | Macbeth, but it was “up hill work,” which even his unrivalled powers 
clearly as the Allegro. The Fugue was well defined, but the time is of humour could not wholly conteud agaiust. 


The other performers were evidently anxious to do their best, but the 


In reviewing the performance of the entire work, we come to the con- | ™4terial they had to work with was unmalleable. The witches, in the 
clusion that it was highly creditable to this city,to the conductor, and to all hands of Mr. Vernon and Mr. Kuight, were perhaps the most effective 
concerned. The Philharmonic band never presented so much excellence, | bits in the piece, and a happy hit or two in the caldron scene wer 
either in actual execution or general and particular expression. We con- loudly applauded. Miss Chapman too in Hecate, or He-cat, was 8 {er 
sider this performance asa great stride towards perfection ; it may not ture—and the introduction of the whole of the original music of Macbeth 
argue & permanent improvement, and may be the result of the carefal | (® burlesqued) proved the saving of the affair. It was admirably rev 
drilling of the director, but the fact is as we have stated it, and we are | 4¢red- Rae, as the Scotch piper, is worthy of especial commendation. 


Mr. Rae is becomiug a valuable acquisition at this house ; perfect, 


Mendelssohn's Overture, Melusine, was not understood either by the tentive, and always exceedingly graphic and correct in his costame, be 
conductor or the band. It meant nothing as performed; although its frequently transforms a minor part into one of great promiuency. 
beauty could not be eatirely hidden, still it was so far disguised, that its 
beet friends would hardly have recognized it. We have been told that | Cammot Mr. Brougham give us another adaptation uf a popular work 
the conductor was not furnished with the score until the last moment; equally good? Has Mr. Brougham’s attention been directed to “ Chrie 
a very reprehensible neglect, aud an injustice to the couductor and the | ‘°pher Tadpole,” by Albert Smith? It is only inferior to some d 
public. Some trivial variations for the French horn (valve) were excel- Dickens's works from being an imitation of his style. 
lently well played by Mr. H. Schmitz. We have had frequent occasions 
to notice this gentleman in orchestras, and always to his credit. He is a 


Dombey & Co. still continues to be the chief point of attraction bere. 


Otymric THEaTRE.—Mitchell made his re-appearance on Monday night, 
to an excellent house, and was warmly cheered by his Olympian p2T-™ 
with a heartiness that brought back glimpses “ of the olden times,” 
be reigned the supreme star in the ascendant at his little bor. He 
played with nearly all his wonted vigour and was loudly appiauded 
throughout the performance of * Tim Tuapewell” and Broomy Squssb- 
The admirable little Farce of “ The Parson's Nose” has been revived, 
which the Manager resumed his unequalled representa‘ion of Mr. Babb, 
a performance that we have slways considered to be cne o! the sie bet 
pieces of actiug on the modern stage. Many of these stan lard Olymp 
pieces may be revived, with almost the charm of novelty, to aid the at 





tractions of the modern importations. 

Burton’s is running the “Little Olympic” tolerably hard ‘h’s se 
It is literally a neck and neck race at times, but Mitchell gets over be 
ground maufally, considering the mettle his opponent brings in'o ‘be 
tield. A new local Extravaganz is announced fur Mouday Even ng- 
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Netices of New orks. 


Porms. By James T. Fields. Boston, 1849. Ticknor § Co. The Boston | 


poblishers tarn out their books in most attractive form; and we have 
rarely seen & neater specimen of typography than this pretty little 
volume affords. It is made up of two lengthened compositions, ‘‘Com- 
perce” and the “ Post of Honour,” delivered before the Boston Mercan- 
tle Library Asrociation in 1838 and 1848, and a few short compositions 
on miscellaneous subjects. Several of these evince much spirit, delicacy, 
and feeling. We especially like the “ Dirge for a young girl,” “ Fair 
Wind,” and “Common Sense.” The following deserves, we think, the 
bighest meed of praise. It will be committed to memory by many 
of our readers; for exquisite simplicity, condensation, and metrical skill, 
we have seldom seen its equal :— 


BALLAD OF THE TEMPEST. 
We were crowded in the cabin; 
Nota soul would dare to sleep— 
Tt was midnight on the waters, 
And a storm was on the deep. 


‘Tis a fearful thing in winter 
To be shattered in the blast ; 
And to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder, “ Cut away the mast!" 


So we shuddered there in silence— 
For the stoutest held his breath, 
While the bungry sea was rvarin 
And the breakers talked with Death. 


And thus we sat in darkness, 
Each one busy in his prayers— 
“We are lost !’’ the captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs. 


But his litle daughter whispered, 
As she took his icy hand. 

“ Isn't God upon the ocean, 
Justthe same as on the land?” 


Then we kissed the litue maiden, 
And we spoke in better cheer; 

And we anchored safe in harbour 
When the morn was shining clear. 

PieroriAL Byrnox.—An issue of an illustrated edition of the noble 
poet's works in serial numbers has just been commenced by Mr. Georce 
Vintus. The first number contains a half length portrait after Phillips, 
god a very neatly engraved title page. 

Biackwoop’s Macazine ror Marcu. L. Scott & Co. ‘ The Caxtons” 
is continued in the present number; but to us the most interesting ar- 
ticle is a lengthened and careful review of Prosper Merimée’s History of 
Peter the First of Castile. The writer eulogises it in the highest terms, 
and ranks it with Prescott’s History of Ferdinand and Isabella. A most 
interesting sketch of the career of Peter and his minister Alberquerque is 
interwoven with the notice of the book, this being the review-fashion of 
the day, and not a particularly creditable one either.” The writer takes 
the material which the author has got together with infinite labour, uses 
it for his own purposes, turns out of hand a “ brilliant article,” and the 
pablic getting the cream of the story are often content therewith. This 
mode of proceeding is «nly adopted by the higher classes of magazines 
and reviews, that can afford to remunerate their writers liberally; and 
whilst we allude to it as scarcely fair to the poor authors, we must not 
forget that to it we owe some of the finest compositions in the English 
language—the essays of Sidney Smith, Macaulay, Brougham, Talfourd 
Jeffreys and others. 


Hiwts on Pustic Arncuirectere.—We have been favoured with a 
specimen number of a very interesting work about to issue from the 
press of G. P. Putsam, under the above title. It will be in quarto size, 
and profusely illustrated, containing 113 engravings, amongst which will 
be views and plans of the Smithsonian Institution. The autbor’s name 
is net distinctly announced; but the title-page states that it is prepared 
on behalf of the Building Committee of the Institution by Robert Dale 
Owen, its chairman. We sincerely trust that the hints may be valuable, 
for they are much wanted. In the rapidly rising cities of the Union en- 
ormous sums of mouvey are annually spent upon churches and other 
public buildings. The field for the exercise of architectural skill and 
taste is boundless, and we gladly hail any effort to develop it. Of the 
intrinsic merit of the forthcoming work it is impossible to judge from 
tae cample before us; we may observe, however, that the illustrations 
are very neatly executed. 


Racrivep.—Godey's Lady’s Book for March —British and Foreign Medico- 
Onirargieal Review for Januaay. S. § G- S. Wood.—Universal History, by G. 
C.Hebbe, LLD. Vol. II. No.4, Devwtt. 


—— 


STATE OF MUSIC ON THE CONTINENT. 


In giving a short account of the state of music on the Continent, we 
connot commence better than by remarking that there are certain times 
when arts of all kinds seem to take a stand, and others when they march 
onward with great rapidity. Leaving Handel, Mozart, Haydn, and other 
great Composers apart, we have only to refer to the epoch when Rossini 
appeared, and to examine the impetus which his works gave to musical 
progress, to be convinced of the truth of the proposition which we have 
stated. Fora period of a quarter of a century his beautiful and flowing 
melodies have been heard over all the world; and even now many of them 
retain their orignal freshness. For instance, who has not listened with 
peasure to “ Di tanti palpiti,” an air which has formed one of our stock 
pieces, and which has been ground on every barrel-organ ever since its 
‘omposition. But besider his power over melody, Rossini broke up fresh 
ground ; he gave vocal music quite a new character; he wrote down, note 
‘y note, all those ornaments which former composers were wont to leave 
‘0 the judgment and caprice of the singer; besides which, he gave a new 
tod varied form to song which it did not possess before his time. Such a 
great and original genius was not withouta host of imitators, who succeed- 
td, like all others, in following his various defects. Thus he for many 
jears remained without a rival, and every other composer was, in a man- 
ter, banished from the scene. At one period the srteam of delightful works 
*uich be continued to pour forth seemed to be inexhaustible. However, 
© the surprise of the world, being yet in prime of life, he suddenly ceased 
“write; and with “ William Teil,” perhaps his greatest composition, his 


“athe Italian stage, where much more depends upon novelty than on 
‘trinsic value, it was soon foand that the operas of Rossini, however beau- 
‘tal, ceased to attract ; and attempts were made by a host of inferior com- 
posers, by following his models, to fillup the vacuum whick he had left. 
Sutallin vain. Thousands of assages intended for the voice, but certainly 
mach more appropriate for the violin, were crowded into the cavatinas, 
tus, &. It was thought sufficient to follow the line marked out by the 
great master ; but as melody, the soul of whole, was wanting, the attempt 
‘ell flat tothe ground. Thus for many years recourse was still obliged 
'o be had to Rossini; and the dilettanti, while they listened with sie 
tre, still looked forward with longing to the advent: fa new composer. 
- These hopes were not entirely frustrated, for Bellini, a young Sicilian, 
“ppeared in the musical world, and, by judiciously avoiding the style 
Pao by Rossini~in the successful imitation of which all who had ‘at- 
sped it had failed—by becoming as simple as the latter was complica- 
= , and by being happily endowed by nature with arich vein of tender 
ae he succeeded for a time in directing attention to himself, and in 
be rewring it from his great predecessor However, unfortunately for 
Se pleasures of the musica! world, this young conposer, after havin 


_ several charming works, died suddenly, before he had reach 
® age of thirty. 
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s then left to Donizetti, a voluminous composer. whose 
that school of which Belliai may be ssid to be the head. 
may be cited “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” founded on Sir 
beautifal tale, which rivals in popularity any of the operas 
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written by Bellini. However, Rossini was still far from being reached. | faits to do what ible ; and that the painter is able to do somethi 
In tenderness, perhaps, he was equalled, or even eacelied, “= be spark- eanathite wie tanenem aiieetes n 


; der , J : " : else—and something which Nature herself refuses to do—apart from 
aoe teeing, gaiety, and iu varied beauty, his competitors were far be- | power of recalling the lineaments of the absent, or broging the scenery 


ws 3 : | of other oe untries into hisown, I hope to show. 
Thas, since the advent of Rossini, the Italian lyric stage has presented | The axwrm that the most perfect Art is that in which the Art is most 


little novelty. Composers have got been wanting; but none of them has | concesied is directed. | apprehend, against an ostentatious display of the 
possessed that creative faculty which can give « new impulse to art. and | means by which the end is ac: omplished, and does not imply that we are 
which can make it even take a new direction. As of the ow three com-| to be cheated into a belief of the artist having effected his purpose by s 
posers (who are the most remarkable which Italy, that land of song, has happy chavee, or by such extraordinary gifts as have rendered study and 

roduced during the present century, )two are dead, aud the third bas long | pains unneceseary, On the « ontrary, we always appreciate, and tl e efore 

een resigned to inactivity, it remains only for us to speak of another, | enjoy, a picture the more iu progcrijon ae we discover ourselves, or are 
whose works have found their way inte France aud England, and who | shown by others, the why and “the wherefore of ite excellencies ; and 
may at present be called the head of the Italian school. We reter to M.| much of the pleasure it gives us depends on the intellectual employment 
Verdi. 35 | it affords. Nor does the concealment of Art mean concealment of imite- 

The operas of this composer having made a great sensation over al! Italy, | tion, or that what it gives is to pe*s on us for a reality, for we should thea 
which, we may observe by the way, is by no means difficult, the dic ttanti | immediately want what we never miss ina fine pic ture, motion and sound. 
in Paris and London were anxious to hear them, and to judge for them- Both of these it is a great triumph to the painter to suggest. Robens was 
selves. The result was by no means satisfactory ; for although some skill) pre-eminent!y successful in giving action to his figures; and Hogarth’'s 
and novelty were displayed in the instramenta tion, stil], an entire absence | “ Euraged Masician,” as Fielding says, “ is deafening to look at.” But 
of melody, and a straining after fantastical effects, caused the works of the 


, i i xe | imagine the eye deceived, and from that moment the figures of Rubens 
new composer to be but coldly received. Novelty, however, is a certain | stand still, and the din of lHlogarth’s groups coases,—and, indeed, such Art 


recommendation ; and a new opera by Verdi was fyund to attract about | would be vonatural, because, unless in the representation of still life, it 
as large andience as an old one by Rossini or Donizetti. His “Jerusalem.” | would have the motionless and speechless appearance of wax-work—the 
which is a French adaption of the “ | Lombardi.”’ was brought out at the | most life-like, in extervals, of all the modes of imitating Nature, and for 
Great Opera in Paris with the utmost splendour. Neither cost nor pains | that very reason the most lifeless. 
were spared to ensure ite success. It had a moderate run, and is stil!| These remarks are so obvious that they may appear to be superfluous. 
performed occasionally. It, however, owes a great part of its good fortune | I may be told that deception is not attempted, and is, indeed, generally 
to the dresses, scenery, and decorations. The music of * | Lombardi” is | impossible, from the circumstavces of pictures being bounded by their 
certainly a very favourable specimen of the style of Verdi; and an instru- | frames and the diminutive scale on which natural objects are most often 
mental movement, representing the rising of the sun, was much and justly | represented. Still, as this lowest kind of truth is sometimes the aim of 
admired. There is however. as is usual with this composer, the want of | the painter, though it has never been the aim of a true artist, andas 1 have 
that divine aud flowing melody which we find so continuously throughout | often heard it highly applauded when successful, and even by painters, 
the works of Rossini, Bellini, &e. Many of the vocal passages are also | it seems to me of aaateane that we should clearly understand that the 
ill adapted for the human voice, and require a straining to attain them | illusion of Art is quite another thing from deception of the eye, and that 
which is equally hurtful to the performer and disagreeable to the hearer. | such deception would, in fact, destroy illusion. 
Thus there is little hope of the mnaic of Verdi ever becoming popular, or of; Children and childish minds are most attracted by wonders, I remem- 
its creating a new era in musical history. We are, therefore, reduced to | ber when I was a boy, seeing a picture that was placed against the wail 
live on hope, as certainly the man has not yet appeared who will restore | at the end of a long room, representing an open door through which a 
to Italian music that brilliancy and universality which it acquired under | flight of stairs receded, with the figure of a man of the size of life 
the creative mind of R» sini. painted as if walking up them. At the base of the canvas a real step pro- 
With the single exception of Meyerbeer, German composers have fur- | jected on the floor of the room, and at a certain distance It was impossible 
nished us with no dramatic music of the first class for a long period. | todistinguish between the painted stairs and the wooden one ; indeed, so 
Every une will be ready to acknowledge the just claims of this compos- complete was the deception, that on first seeing it my only wouder was 
er, which are founded principally on the two French operas, ‘‘ Les Hu- | at the man’s remaining stationary. This picture seemed to me perfection; 
uenots” and * Robert le Diable.” Sull, in England, his music has never | and at that tine I should probably have looked on the finest Titian with 
om completely relished. Last season, the “ Bagesest” met with great | indifference. It was, however, the work of a very eumery paiuter, and 
success at Covent Garden Theatre; but, we might ask, had not the per- | [ have since learned that deception, to the degree in which it was bere 
formers a greater share of it than the composer? In our opinion, : 
f 
| 

















with the assistance of a little ingenious management attained, depends 

music of Meyerbeer will never be so popular in England as it is in France. | merely on carefully copying some of the most obvious appearances of Na- 
It does not coincide with English taste. We love a graceful flowing | ture, and that her most charming qaalities—all that the greatest artists 
melody complete in itself, and not those continued changes of time and | have courted in herthroughout their lives with success infinitely short of 
key which we find in the works of Meyerbeer. Besides, the French | their hopes—may be omitted without rendering the representation less a 
themselves, who are the great partisans of this composer, admit that | deception. 
there are, both in “ Robert” and in the “ Huguenots,” des longueurs, I would ask whether others have not felt what has always occurred to 
which the patience of the English andience can never submit to. On| me in looking at a Panorama, that exactly in the degree in which the eye 
this account, when these operas are performed in England, they are gene- | is deceived, the stillness of the figures and the silence of the place pro- 
rally much curtailed, and, we think, judiciously so. Paris is at preseut | duces a strange and somewhat unpleasant effect ; and the more so if the 
on the tiptoe of expectation for his new opera the “ Propbéte.” A part | subject placesus ina city. We then want the hum of population, and the 
of it is in pcltameel, of which report oneuke favourably. M. Roger and | din of carriages, and the few voices heard among the company in the room 
Madame Viardot wil! doubtless be great elements in its success. No | have an unnatural sound as not harmonizing with the scene. Even in the 
pains are spared by the composer in drilling his company; and the ad- | Diorama, where the light and shade is varied by movement, and the 
ministration are going to an enormous expense, so as to produce the work | water is made to ripple, there are still many wants to be supplied, and 
on the grandest scale unaginable. If its success equal its predecessors, | these wants are indeed suggested the more in proportion to the attain- 
the opera will have made a great hit. At present there is much need of | ment of deception. I have no wish to ee ag the ingenuity of these 
something to attract the musical public, as no completely successful | contrivances ;—the Panorama is an admirably devised mode of conveying 
work has been produced at the Theatre de la Nation for a long period. much information which by no other means can so well be given. My 

In directing our attention to French composers, we have much better | object is merely to ascertain how it is that there is always something un. 
accounts to give. Who has not heard of Auber and Halévy? The first | satisfactory—to speak from my own feelings I should an |, unpleasant—in 
sparkling with brilliancy, and almost rivaling Rossini himself in the rich- | all Art of every kind, of which deception is an object. e do not like to 
ness of his fancy ; the second equally great, but in another style, often | be cheated, even in abarmless way : the wonder excited by the tricks of 
mingling tbe tender and pathetic with the gay and cheerful, and remind- | a juggler is not without a mixture of humiliation; the powers of our 
ing us of Herold or Bellai. “ Haydee” and the * Val d’ Andorre” are | minds, instead of being exercised, are, for the t me, suspended, and even 
both charming works, and, despite of politics, insurrections, and revolu- | our senses cease to serve us—while the Art ofa great actor delights us, 
tions, have continued to fill the Opera Comique to the very doors. The | not only as an imitation of Natnre, but because our imaginations are ex- 
author even of such works as the ** Domino Noir” and “ Fra Diavolo” has | cited, our understandings appealed to, and we have a secret ratification 
gathered fresh laurels from ‘“‘ Haydee;”’ and the * Val d’ Andorre” will | in the consciousness of the ~om © he arouses within us, and these are 
worthily take its place aloug-side of the “ Juive” and “ Charles VI.” Both | also among the many sources of pleasure we derive from the works of a 
“ Haydee” and the “ Val d’ Andorre” have been admirably brought out | great painter. “ I feel,’ says Reynolds, speaking of Michael Angelo, “a 
and performed. The greatest care has been everywhere taken, even | self congratulation in knowing myself capable of such sensations as he in- 
down to the minutest details; which, we may remark, goes a great way | tended to excite.” But neither atthe theatre nor before a picture should 
towards securing the success of a musical or other dramatic work. With | we feel in this way, were we, for a moment, to mistake what we see for 
Roger, Boulo, te Leon, &c., and Mesdames Lavoye and Darcier, | reality. . ; 
the triumph has been complete. Happy, we may remark, are composers “ Imitation,” says Coleridge, “ is the mesothesis of Likeness and Dif- 
to have their works entrusted to such interpreters; and fortunate also are | ference. The difference is as essential to it as the likeness ; for without 
these artistes to have the execution of such beautiful music confided to | the difference it would be a copy or fac simile. But, to borrow a term 


them. . from astronomy, it is a librating mesothesis ; for it may verge more to 
The Paris Italian Opera has this season proved a complete failure. | likeness as in painting, or more to difference as in sculptore. 
Perceiving the consequences which the revolution would have on the It is of the utmost importance, however, that we should come to some- 


amusements of the great, and knowing that it would break in pieces that | thing like a clear understanding of this difference between Painting and 
class of society on which he depended for success, M. Vatel, the late di-| Nature, as from mistakes on this point have proceeded all the varieties 
rector, wisely resigned his lease to M. Dupin, retiring in time, and with a | of mannerism that have in every age sprang up like weeds in the fair 
very considerable hoa This gentleman, to meet the exigencies of the | domain of Art, and not seldom with their rank luxuriance overrun its 
times, lowered the prices, engaged a poor company, and thus endeavour- whole extent. Every fault arising from indolence, from inability, or 
ed to carry on the theatre on a second class principle. In such a city as | from conceit, may be sheltered, as it has been sheltered, under the prin- 
Paris, this plan will never succeed ; and, after a couple of months of a | ciple that the object of Painting is not to deceive. Defective colouring, 
languishing existence, the doors were obliged to be closed. But when a| mannered forms, impudent and tasteless bravura of execution, as well 
theatre is in case, speculators are never wanting; and thus, after being | as servile imitation of that which is the easiest to copy, the immaturity of 
shut during nearly two months, consisting of the best part of the season, | early Art. , ; , ie 
it has again been opened. The promises of improvements in the com- Perhaps the best safeguard against mistake on this subject will lie in 
pany first held out were very great; they have, however, been but par- | our perception that the Art of Painting is in no respect, excepting in what 
tially realised. Alboni has been added, which isa great feature. She is! relates to its mechanical instruments, a bumap invention, but the result 
the ouly female singer of any great note, as Grisi has declined, and Persi- | solely of the discovery and application of those laws by which A 
ani is in England. addresses herself to the mind and heart through the eye, and that there i 
In Paris there have, as yet, been but a few good concerts given, and | nothing really excellent in Art that is not strictly the result of the eo 
these few have not been so fully attended as had been expected. Made- | obedience to the laws of Nature, and not because he has willed it to. 
moiselle Teresa Milanollo was welcomed back with pleasure. This gift- | excellent ; just as in morals perfection consists in obedience to laws which 
ed young artist has given several concerts in which her great reputation | no manever had the power to make. ! —y 
as a violinist has been fully sustained. Our pleasure is tinctared with Now deception, excepting with extraneous assisiance, or but 4. mo- 
regret, wheu we have to record, alongside of her success, the premature | ment, is impossible, One instant’s close examination of a — ou“ 
death of her sister, from chincough, at the early age of sixteen. The Con-| which we have just before believed to be alive, shows us to what an a a 
servatoire has also commenced its annual concerts. The orchestra, con- | nite distance it is removed trom Nature. And yet, such is the effect of its 
ducted by M. Girard, a worthy successor to M. Habeneck, is truly ad- | approach to life, that even after we know what itis, we ym hed mag as 
mirable. Nowhere in the world is instramental music so well performed | ever its want of the power to move, and which we never mee a ~- 
as in Paris. Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn, &c., generally absorb the great-| statue. In all | have said, therefore, of deception of the “yest ave ; y 
est portion of the programme. Vocal music is no feature in these concerts; | meant the donors of a moment or at a distance, for yf a «ad 
however, to afford a tittle variety, one or two songsare generally given by | copies that will bear continued or close ins oe 4 w ~ = 
some of the female singers of the Opera. Last year at this time, the Dake | has placed this beyond the reach of human a ee dol ntrus' ‘hin 
de Montpensier and his young wife were regular attenders; this year) with a peculiar mission—the power, as I have as - " aa me 
some stout aud fortunate republicans occupy their place. Some good | for the world which she herself refuses to do. How wang — 
concerts have also been given at the Jardin d'Hiver. Amongst the per-| exquisite forms, graces and movements—how many of her mos 
formers we find the names of Mesdames Dorus Gras and Cinti Damorean, | tiful combiuations of coloars, of light, and shadows that are 
together with Alard, the violinist, andseveral others of note. The smaller —instant seen and instant gone— 


and cheaper concerts seem to meet with no success. Several attempts : j the delight of ages! And 
have bea made, but they have all failed. Musicians in Paris are at pre- poawebe otaaae S opens Niches task, oe of lead- 
sent, perhaps, the most suffering class. Daring the last six months many monty to a perception of many of her tetent beauties, and of many of her 
have not had a sixpence to live upon. The carnival balls have, however, | 'D6 U* tel ses 8 the unassisted eye might not recognize as beauties bat 
at last commenced, which will afford many employment who are now al- tor the direction of the pencil. These considerations, alone, are h 
most destitute. Sadden political revolutions cause great social disorders, | 5° yo that Art hase place assi to it in the great scheme of beneli- 
of which proposition France is at presentat every points great example. | |. by which man is Sitewed'ts t be the instrament of adding to his 
In fact years may pass away before she returns to whatshe was a twelve-) oe ino cent enjoyment. “ Painting and sculpture,” says Rich- 
month ago. The proverbial gaiety of the French, however, never seems | a oe not necessary to our being ; brutes and savage inen subsist 
to desert them, and with empty pockets they dance at Valentino and Pra) Ji them: but to our happiness as rational creatures they are abeo- 
do as cheerfully as ever. Vive la bagatelle will always be their motto, lutely #0.” 


whether they live under a President, a King, or an Emperor. Such isa Th —Te sinstthe fi of momentary expressions 
national chatacter which trifles seem to please and satisfy.— Tait’s Mog. stages ten . = tbe inherenc © that pictures should deceive. “All 
Feb P for Art, seem — —_ Ag oe svewetual state, are but 
se appearances,”’ he tells us, “ ‘ature which, in 4 
FINE ARTS. an instant’s duration—all such appearances, be they Sa oy te by 
erwise, acquire through the prolonged existence conferred on them 











The following lecture on Painting, recently delivered to the students Art, acharacter so contrary to Nature, that at every eucewesiy — sare ie 
of the Royal Academy, by the well known artist Leslie, has #9 little | take of them, their expression bee oe ei. Le Mettrie, who had 
technicality about it, and so much general interest, that we think it will ‘souls pe er d engraved in the characterof Democritus, laughs 
be acceptable to readers. Pad . Lepentine frst view. Louk at him again, and the poieneptone to com 

In comparing Art with Natare we are as apt to underrate it, as in consid- | 1404 into a buffvon, and his Iangh into # grimace. owise 


f " oint torts 
ering it itself we are sometimes disposed to elevate it unduly ; and with the exvreesion of pain. The egony which isso great as to ex 
both errors stand in the way of our improvement. Though, ins bigh | shriek either soon Sbatee te violence or it must pte Aad EN oe 
sense, it be true that “ all Nature is but Art” and “all chance direction,” | 7... Where torture eo far overcomes the endaring t dor e Lea 
and though it be of great im nee to the stadent to keep this trath nature es to make him scream, it te neverfor any contin apace 
constantly in mind,—yet that haman Art cannot rival the beauties of Na- . aC 
ture is not to be considered a defect, for it can only be defective where it Table Talk,’ 
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and thus, the eppareut per vetuity expressed in the representation of Art | 
would only serve to give to bis screams the effect of womanish weakness 


or childish impatience.'’* 
ing argues in this way to show why the sculptor of the Laocoon 
has not to make the victim bellow with pain, as in the description 


of his sufferings by Virgil.t The attitudes of the entire group, however, 
are those but of an instant’s duration; and therefore, ou tbe p:inciple urged 
by the critic againsta stronger expression, as inadmissible as if the sculp- | 
tor had made the victim appear to shriek with extreme agony. The un- 
pleasant effect of a laughing portrait, te which Lessing alludes, may be | 
otherwise accounted for. We all feel how disagreeable an unmeaning | 
laugh is in Nature; and in a portrait, uncounected with story or incident, 
a laugh is for this reason unpleasant; and the more so if, as probably in 
this instance, the face looks atus. It is clear that Lessing was insensible, 
or blinded by his theory, to the privilege which art, when it does noy 
pretend to be nature, possesses of perpetuating motion,—a power as un- 
deniable as it is inexplicable. At the bidding of Michael Angelo life bursts 
from the grave, and its tenants rise, fall, or struggle with the fiends who 

them down; and on the canvases of Wilson or Gaspar Poussin clouds 
open, lightnings flash, and tae limbs of trees are sbivered,—and we recur 
again and agsin to the contemplation of images of terror and grandeur 

have impressed, as they do us, past generations, avd shall still im- 
press those to come; and so far from “ their expression becoming weak- 
er at every successive view,” it grows, in reality, stronger and stronger ; 
for it isamong the most remarkable quulities of every work of genius 
that it gains on us with time, while that which is merely specious strikes 
most at first, and never again with the same eflect. 

And now we come to a great and unceasing difficulty of the painter— 
the difficulty of choosing from among the qualities of Nature that are most | 
within his reach, which he shall strive to the utmost to attain, and which 
may be left out to advantage, or but slightly indicated. All the must 

le traits of Nature as well as all the least, are so variously modi- 
fied by circumstances and by associations, that to attempt to give any- 
thing like general rules for the conduct of selection aud rejection,—that | 
difficult task in which the painter is engaged from the beginning to the 
end of his work, and on which all that the mind bas to do with Art de- 
pends,—to attempt to give general rales for this would only lead to man- 
nerisin. Hogarth, in his «Battle of the Pictares,” has with infinite hu- 
mour opposed his Bacchanalian scene in the “ Rake’s Progress” wa 
“ Feast of the gods;” but when we look at these seriously, we see two 
subjects brought together in which, whatever they may have in common, 
the standard of form proper to each would be wholly improper if ex 





one 
Coleridge has well guarded the passage I have quoted from him, by 
calling the difference from Nature which is essential to imitation a libra- 
yo bee meee For example, Poussin’s fine picture of “ The Plague at 
od” in the National Gallery, you will observe, is more generalized 
in its execution throughout than most of his works. It seems painted in 
haste, as if he dreaded to linger on the scene, and though the style does 
not contradict Natare, yet it is very far removed from matter of fact, 
which would be intolerable in such a subject. There cannot be a greater 
contrast to so general a mode of treatment than that displayed in the ce- 
lebrated picture of “ The Bull,” by Paul Potter, in the Gallery at the 
Hague, which approaches the nearest to deception of any really fine 
work of Art I have seen. The paiuter seems to have omitted nothing that 
he saw in Nature which Art could represent, and yet its reality is free 
from any still-life unpleasantness. It is admired for its truth, but to a cul- 
tivated eye it has that something more than mere ‘rath that is indispen- 
sable to a work of Art; it has great taste throughout,—displayed no less 
in the general arrangement of the masses and forms, than iu the most mi- 





these schools, in their most palmy days, have, therefore, for all who are 
not too much wrapt up in theories of the sublime to take it at their hands, 
greatly eularged the boundaries of ous innocent enjoyments. Such paia- 
ters as Ustade, Nicholas Maas, De Hooge, the younger Teniers, Cuyp, and 
Ruysdacl have shown us that, in the humblest spheres of life and amid 
the homeliest scenery, the grandeur, the beauty, and the salimity of Na- 
ture may be found, for that she visite all those with the same splendid 
hevomena of light and shade with which she looks en the palace or on 
erown more favoured baants.—( 70 be concluded next week). 





THE DIPLOMATIST AND THE DOCTOR, 
OR WHAT PARIS HAS GAINED. 


We find the following clevei sketch in the Courrier des Etats Unis of the 
15th inst., and think it worth travslating. There is in it a humorous mix- 
ture of truth and satire. It is published under the signature P. A. Fioren, 
tino, and is dated, Paris, 220d February. 


The Boulevard is full of those originals who don’t want much pressing 
to tell you all their affairs. I met lately, une close ugon the other, two 
of these babblers who compel every passing citizeu to become their confi- 
dant. The first is a Doctor, who knows all Paris—* that portion of it at 
least that isin sound health,” says be; fur amongst all his acquaintances 
he has not a single patient. The second is a Diplumatist who has had the 
honour of representing France, am ugst the most savage of tribes and in 
Courts the most extensively tatooed. I propose to narrate faithfully their 
conversation ; I neither invent nor add savything—I only relate. If the 

wrtraits are not life-like, you must not find fault with me. If the picture 
be not faithfal, it is none of my tracing. : . 

“ You see @ mortal in despair,” cried the Diplomatist. “ Decidedly I 
will no longer consent to serve my country three thousand leagues away. 
One’s emotions are too sudden. Oue cannot see the on-coming of events 
as if one were on the spot, and one has no time consequently for prepara- 
tion, There is no transition state possible between oue party and another. 

I was, for instance, ouly a year ago at the Marquesas Islauds. There I 
received two despatches, at a few day’s interval. In the first I am told 
that my services give satisfaction, my appoiatments are doubled, and that 
the cross of the Legion is forwarded to me ; in the second they write me 
word that the Republic is proclaimed, and that Lam turned out. 

“1 was of course extremely gratified at learning that our country was 
Republican, and that it had really never ceased to be so at heart. I was 
ol proveked that 1 could ever have doubted it. In short, I started, 
determined to make up for lost time. 1 have had a terrible voyage, nar- 
rowly escaped drowning a dozen times, encountered al! possible dis- 
asters, was saved by miracle, and here I am !” ‘ 

“ Well, what doyou complain of ?” saysthe Doctor. “if you have mis- 
sed the celebration, you are here iu time for the anniversary !” 

“ My tirst care on disembarking at Havre,” replied the Diplomatist, “ was 
to arrange my costume in accordance with the new institutions that France 
has adopted. ‘The style is the man,’ has been remarked by Buffon. I 
wrap round my neck a red cravat: I spread out an immoderate quantity 
of the lappets of an old fashioned white waistcoat; and I cut a paletot in 
half to make a carmagnole of it. I have always slightly resembled Dan- 
ton. Don't you think 80, Doctor 71” 

“I can’t say I see it at all,” quoth he; ‘and besides I have never had 

an exact idea of Danton.” 

“ Never mind,” resumed the Diplomatist, “I'm very glad now not to 
be like him—the brigand. But I was very green, on arrival. ‘ Above 
all,’ I said to myself, ‘ao cross ;’ and I hastened to bury the plaything in 
the lowest corner of my pockets. 





nute particulars. The grandeur of the sky and the beautiful treatment of 
the distant meadow, show that the painter had the power of seizing the 
finest characteristics of the large features of Natare, while the exquisite 
manner in which the beautiful forms of the leaves of a dock sad their 
colours compose with one of the legs of the young bull display as fine au 
eye for her intricate beauties. Throughout the picture indeed we sve 
that the hand has been directed by the eye of a consumate artist, and not 
that merely of a skilfal copyist. 

Now, it is impossible for two modes of treatment to be more opposite | 
than the styles of Poussin and Paal l’otter in these two pictures, and yet 


both are right, while in the treatment of subjects of horror, the general | 


practice of the modern French schoo! is to aim at a style as literal as that 
of the last. With them,— 
Nothing is slightly touched, much less forgot, 
ose, ears, and eyes, seem present on the spot. 

This is either the result of a want of imagination, or the neglect to exer- 
cise it by omitting anything the artist sees in the model before him, or 
which he knows to belong to the subject in Nature, however revolting. 
Reynolds, in his “ Death of Dido,” indicates the wound in her side by a 
faint and slight touch of red, while the French system of imitation would 
draw our attention particularly to its size and rhape aad colour. 

Such a plodding and indiscrimintate mode of copying Nature it is 
which places Gerard Dow, to me, much below the best painters of the 
Dutck school. Where he would render, with scrupulous exactness, ev- 
ery wrinkle in the face of an old woman, greater artists, as his master, 


Rembrandt, for instance, would express the character of flesh, and make | 
the head a means of displaying a beautiful effect of chiar oscuro, and | 


where Dow would count the threads of a carpet, Terburgh, Metzu, or 
Jan Steen would express the beauty of its surtace or the richness of its 
colour. His art is, therefore, exactly that which may be accomplished 
by a clever, a patient, and a laborious man, without imagination, and 
with but ordinary taste, Perhaps he stands at the head of aclass of such 
painters, and a very large class it is; while the art of Terburgh, of Met- 
zu, and of Jan Steen, and I need not say of Rembrandt, like all sterling 
Art, is ideal,—Nature not altered, but 
to advantage dressed. 

It is not to the high fivish of Gerard Dow that I object, but to the taste- 
lessness of his finish. Where the imitation of minutiae is to stop it is not 
easy to determine; but it is clear that the fiuish that belittles, or that 
suggests, at the first glance, the labour or time employed in it must be 
wrong. 

Here, however, I feel a difficulty which must always attend an address 
to a body of students of different degrees of advancement, namely, the 
impossibility of accommodating anythin I can venture to offer in the 
way of advice to the individual wants of all. In the practice of drawing 
or — from Nature, there can be little doubt that, until correctness 
of eye and obedience of hand are attained, tlie closest possible, the most 
minute imitation is the best. The aim at deception cau do no harm until 


these powers are matured ; for, as Fuseli remarks, * deception is the pa- | 


rent of imitation,” and till the taste is well advanced, it is, in a high 
degree, dangerous to attempt to geveralize. We should be able to put 
everything we see in Nature into a picture befere we venture to leave 
anything out. I have known young painters commence with generaliza- 
tion, a ecting a contempt for the attention to minutiae of some of their 
contemporaries, the secret of which contempt lay in their own indolence. 
But the result of this was always, that a vague and uninformed style in the 
ead consigned their productions to oblivion. No painter ever generalised 
with more taste and feeling than Velasquez, but his early works are re- 
markable for precision of imitation—of which “The Water Carrier,” 


pee | tothe Duke cf Wellington, is au admirable specimen. Indeed, | 


it may safely be assumed that uo painter ever became great who did not 
begin with scrupulous finish. 

tmay be useful to dwell a little on some of the peculiar characteris- 
tics of the best painters of the Datch and Flemish schools of the 17th 
century. Their great masters of this period, with the exceptions of Ra- 
bens and Rembrandt, have not been much noticed by writers, and for the 
reason given by Reynolds, that their works* make but a poor figure in 
description.” They want indeed, what language can best dilate on, im- 
portance of subject; and they are considered, therefore, as having noth- 
ing to do with what is called High Art. But we find, in their best 
productions Art more perfectly carried out, with reference to its aim, than 
we meet within the works poe other school whatever, and this aim is 
often a much higher one than is supposed by those who have given to 
them but slight attention. 


All who knowany thing of Art admit the technical perfection of the | 


Dutch and Flemish painters, but the drawbacks that are urged on such 
excellence are, that it is often wasted on subjects offensive to decency 
and on others that have little of interest. In reply to the first objection, 
no excuse can be offered ; but in considering the second, it is clear that 
the very want of importance in the subject enforced the necessity of the 
greatest possible refinement of treatment. It has been remarked that 
*“ we derive the pleasure of surprise from the works of the best Dutch and 
Flemish painters in finding how much of interest the Art, when in per- 
fection, can give the most ordinary subjects."} The great masters of 





*Laocoon, 10th section. 

t The pe and the sculptor were both right. The former, having to relate the 
story at length, gave al! the circumstances; the sculptor. coufined to a moment, 
ehose an interval between the most terrific expressions, not because they were in- 
consistent with the powers of his art, but because he was guided by good taste. 

$ Constable's Lectures. 


“ The porter at my door, whom I addressed very familiarly, (¢utoyai) 
did not seem to recognise me. He was looking at me with a strange ex- 
pression, and with signs of the utmost bewilderment, when I saw not 
far from my door the former head of my bureau. 

“*Ah, brother,’ said 1, throwing myself on his neck, ‘how enchanted 
I am to see you again.’ 

“*Sir, you are exceedingly impertinent, to salute me in this style! 
Who are you? whatdo you waut with me? whence come you? I don’t 





| know you, sir!’ 


What! were you not at the head of the bureau I was in? Are we 
| not all on an equality? are we not all brothers?’ 
|} #*E should be very sorry to think so. Learn, sir, that since February 
the word fraternity has beeu so mach abused, that if I had a brother I 
would call him cousin. Adieu, sir. It seems that I have some remem- 
brance of you; but as I taucy | perceive by your appearance that you 
) are a stranger here, allow me to give you a bit of advice. If you don’t 
want to be hissed by the gamins, try and dress yourself more appro- 
priately ; and above all, buy a pair of gloves. Sir, I have the honour.’ 
“| was the height of stupefaction. ‘Have the newspapers deceived 
me?’ I said. ‘But uo—there are the three sacramental words on a!] 
our public monuments! There are the liberty trees of M. Caussidiére ! 
They are somewhat stunted, 1 must own; but that apparently is caused 
by the mode in which they were planted. ‘Trees can’t be watered with 


} 
bombs. Buy gloves! 
' 





Why, these Frenchmen are incorrigible !’ 
“T went into a glove shop in the Rue Lafitte. . Every one kuows what 
a young and pretty girl sells them there. I said to her, ‘ Citizeness, a 
pair of gloves, it you please!’ No! never shall 1 forget the look of con- 
bay 4 that the young girl threw on me us she turned her back. ‘ Pardon, 
my lord Marquis,’ sajd she with her softest tone, and most gracious smile, 
| to a young aristocrat, who had got out of acarriage emblazoned with 
| arms, ‘ your handkerchiefs are not yet hemmed.’ 
“What, what! Marquises still! Bah! the glove-girl must be mad. 
She has chosen the time badly ; she'll get into a scrape. On my return 
| home I found a letter granting me audience. Bat will you believe it, 
| gentlemen, at the foot of the letter, the words, salutation and fraternity, 
had been scratched out by help of a simple pen-knife, without the slight- 
est attempt at concealment, and with a matter-of-fact air worthy of the 
middle ages. They were replaced by tue phrases, equally absurd and 
re-actionary, Receive, Sir, the assurance of my distinguished consideration.” 
“T went to the Foreign office, and during two successive hours I heard 
dukes, princes, and baronsanounced. It made my tlesh creep. ‘ These 
| are foreigners of course ?’ I remarked to the usher. ‘Pardon,’ said he 
| with a low bow, ‘they are Frenchmen like yourself, my Lord Viscount!’ 
I was perfectly astounded at the coolness of the valet.” 
al The theatre is the mirror of society,’ | exclaimed—‘ I'll go there. 
Perhaps it is there that the Republic has taken refuge. I shall hear the 
Marseillaise, the Chant du Départ, the Ca ira, or at Yeast that charming 
chorus of the Girondins of which the papers have been full.’ ” 
“To the Vaudeville, | went, and heard couplets, such as might horrify 
) Nature herself. Never has any thing been written stronger and more an- 
| ti-revolutionary. The public gave vent toa perfect storm of applause. 
| L was as if struck by a thunderbolt in my stall. I saw on those retro- 
| grade boards an actress very pretty, but denuded almost trom head to 
foot. My neighbour looked at her with his opera glass, sighed and mut- 
tered from time to time, * What a pity that she’s married!’ ‘Well, Sir. 
| what matters that ?’ said 1; ‘is not divorce re-established?’ ‘ You are 
| in error, Sir,’ was the reply, ‘ the only thing restored is the privilege of 
arresting debtors.’ 
| At this point of his narrative, the Diplomatist appeared to fall into a 
brown study. 
“ I pity you, my friend,” said the Doctor,‘ and if my heart were not 











| the clerks, who are good fellows, send them back to the President, and 








hardened against the sufferings of our frail nature, I should shed tear; at 
the loss of your cherished illusions.” 

“Ah! bah!” cried the Diplomatist, “ the most cherished of the illu- 
sions | have lostis my place. But you, who have not left Paris at all, you 
who call yourself my frend, and know everybody, ought, instead of con- 

| doling, to give me some valuable directions: for, after all, republic or 

| monarchy, power must be lodged somewhere. Who are the influential 

;}men? Where is the power! where is it lodged? Where is it hidden ? 

| in what street, what number, which story?” 

| ‘Ham! says the Doctor, ; “it isa mystery. You know it has been 

| said of us that we are a people of” 

* Of valets?” 

| “ Pshaw, that might be when there were masters. A people”— 

“ Of beggars ?"’ 

“That might do when there were any rich. A people of office 
seekers.” 

| “ Ay, ay, that’s more polite.” 

“Well! we have been desirous of applying some remedy to this re- 

| markablo disease.” ; 

“Is it possible? Good heavens! you have suppressed the office 

| seekers ?”’ 

, “Not exactly,” said the Doctor, “‘ bat we are trying to doit. To cure 
the evil radically, it would be necessary to have the mines of the Sac- | 
ramento at Montmartre. And even then, perhaps, there ave some who 
would preter besieging the Elysée for a clerkship at six hundred francs a 
year, so strongly does the mania for place appear inherent in Frenchmen. 
In the meantime I'll tell you how matters go. Applications are made to 

| the President, the President forwards them tothe ministers, the ministers 





the turn recommences.” 

“ But look you: about the President there surely must be some per. 
sous who have influence, more or less.” 

“Ab! if you had but come home two months sooner, I would haye 
named to you a princess—truly a marvellous and beneficent pri 
such as one only sees nowadays in fairy tales. She was young, she was 
beautiful, she had her pen constantly in hand, and was always romising, 
There was a perfect shower of billets, blue and violet coloured. To ong 
she would give a prefecture, to a secoud a consulate, to the third an em. 
bassy. Unluckily this only lasted a week. The minister would not ac. 
cept the drafts; somuch more the The benefits scattered by the 
hand of a pretty woman are always well bestowed.” 

“ Nevertheless,” observed the Diplomatist, “it seems to me that ig 
looking about carefully . . could you not point out to me some pa 
tron who might promise less and perform more? I could bring ancient 
sympathies to bear, which, for having been religiously concealed, are none 
the less engraved in the depths of my heart. And look, don’t you 
ceive that ee in some measure t Imperial turn of the chin, and q 
lock of hair arranged in a peculiar fashion ?” 

“I find you much more bald than you were when you went away,” 
replied the Doctor, “ and that’s all. As for pointing out to you a personage 
influential in the family of our first magistrate, I see only a yonng man, 
very amiable, very much beloved, a warm friend of the Arts. He pays 
attention to tragedy, adores opera, is desperate for comedy, and does not 
turn up his nose at vaudeville. These fair ones are on very good terms 
with bim, and call bim Plon Plon—” 

* Plon Plon? I shall inscribe the name on my tablets.”’ 

“ Nothing will be easier than to get hold of him. You are of course 
acquainted with Madlle. Rachel, Madame Stoltz, Mie. Brohan, Madame 
Doche ?” 

“ What! our fair friends of olden times?” 

“Stay a moment! [ must let you kuow alittle difficulty that occurs 
tome. Since these ladies have counted on the support of this powerfal 
young man, I do not know why, bat Mile. Rachel has been at daggers 
drawn with her theatre, Madame Stoltz is turned out of doors from the 
Opera, Mudame Doche has gone off in a huff from the Vaudeville, and 
Mile. Brohan has had all ber parts taken from her.’ 

“ Confess, now,” observed the Diplomatist, “that you are providin 
me with very odd patronage. But suppose I were presented to the Vice 
President, what should you say then? Do you think he could be of any 
use to me?”’ 

“Oh! as for that, lallow that he isa man of gallantry and a man 
of letters, which is no anomaly whatever as the government goes. He is 
also a patron of art. M. Boulay frequents the theatre much, and be. 
fore presiding over the Republic as second officer, he presided as first 
over the reading Committee of the Odeon. The number of tragedies that 
he has received in this latter capacity 1s incalculable. Hence a chronic 
somnolence has stuck to him, which he will find it difficult to shake off. 

‘‘M. Boulay takes a little sleep wherever he may be—but he sleeps 
soundly. The day after he was elevated to the eminent office that he 
fills, he presented himself, as was his custom, at the Assembly, and still 
half asleep was passing on to his place. ‘Where are you going, 
M. Boulay ?’ said the usher stopping him—‘ I’m going to take my seat'— 
‘ But you cannot any longer claim admission, you are no longer a deputy 
— Ah! bah!’ said M. Boulay, eS an eye, ‘and why not?’ ‘ Be- 
cause youare Vice President!’ ‘ Well, then,’ cried M. Boulay waking 
up thoroughly, ‘place me where you please; but let me at least be 
somewhere. Since I was chusen Vice President, I am more wretched 
than a prisoner. I have neither a place to lodge in, nor furniture. I 
ought to request the pablic not to write to me, for I am not provided 
with paper, poet. or ink.’ M. Boulay spoke with warmth, and the usher 
entered into his troubles. A great discussion then took pore amongst 
the questors. ‘Where shall we put M. Boulay? In the Diplomatic tri- 
bune! Impossible—it might be thought that he is in communication 
with foreign powers. We cannot let him go into the public galleries. A 
Vice President cannot take place with every body. 

“M. Bonlay, nevertheless, dropped asleep; which M. Vivien per- 
ceiving, touched with the situation of his rival, bel out his hand, and 
said to him without any ill will, ‘Come, take 2 seat by me inthe tribune 
of the Council of State; you can sleep there at your ease.” 

“TI like M. Vivien,” said the Diplomatist; ‘‘ what he did showsa noble 
heart.” 

“I don’t know a man more compassivnate, more obliging, more kindly 
than M. Vivien,” answered the Doctor. ‘He makes it a rule never to 
refuse anything to his friends or his enemies. He belongs to all combi- 
nations. His name is on all lists. ‘ Will you be Minister of Justice?’ he 
was asked in 1840. ‘Is it your good pleasure ?’ replied M. Vivien. 
‘Well, then I accept.’ And as above all things M. Vivien is a man of 
wit, he remarked on going out of the Ministry, ‘Heavens! how much 
pain one must inflict on oneself to be a bad Minister !’ 

“In 1847, he was requested to be in the Theatrical Commission. — He 
accepted that he might not annoy M. Duchatel. He has been Minister 
of Public Works, not to disoblige General Cavaignac. He would have been 
Vice President, not to vex Louis Napoleon. If he were nominated to- 
morrow Archbishop of Paris, he would let them do it.” 

“So, then, [ understand devotedness,” cried the Diplomatist: “ it is 
not the men that must be looked at, but the country.” 

“ Well,” urged the Doctor, “ with such a just apprehension, why do you 
not go and see the ministers? M. Drouin de l’Huys, for instance, is not 
hard to gethold of. You will find him a man versed in public business, 
of a firm character, of manners pleasint and decided. A distinguished 
writer, an indefatigable and modest labourer, a man of the world, and a 
man of mind, he honours in others the qualities that have gained him 
universal esteem. Go and see M. Drouin de I’ Huys!” 

“ Thank yeu; but I have given up the Foreign Office.” 

“Well, then; you must try the Home Office. Only try to choose your 
time well, for the Minister is not very often in good humour. He isa 
man who renders important services to France, with the least good grace 
in the world.” 

“Is so, I don’t know what Iam todo. Look at me closely, Doctor; 
don’t you notice that I have the profile of Henry LV?” 

“Itmay be so: but in the meantime, it would be of much more use to 
you to be the brother of some trumpery deputy, old, dried up, sharp- 
pointed, crabbed, and grumbling. These merry fellows get all they 
want.” 

“ By speech 7” 

‘No; by silence !” 

After having reflected some moments, our Diplomatist finished by con- 
fessing that he did not know any bond of connection, even illegitimate, 
with the Assembly. 

“ Are you acquainted with M. Marrast ?” asked the Doctor. 

“ |] knew him once ; but he is said to be much changed.” 

“ Ah! my friend,” said the Doctor, “he is a very amiable | gy = 4 

“ Why! what would yonthen? onenever thinks of every thing. I have 
neglected to pay my respects to him.” , 

“ But how happens it,’’ said the Doctor, ‘that having filled missions so 
numerous and so honourablo in the seas of the North, and in the sea of 
South America, after having so often dined at Monterey, and supped at 
San Francisco, you should have returned to France before you had made 
your fortune ?”” wr 

“I miust answer simply, like M. de Mopas, that I did not think of it.’ 

“Ab! I think of it, theugh.” 

“ How ! Doctor! you are willing to go and practise, away there in the 
other world! You're right though, for they die there terribly, and doc- 
tors there are beyond all price.” 

“ [may perhaps find a patient there ; but in the meantime I shall at 
least gain something there. These are the facts. I had lately been guil- 
ty of making some allusions more or less obvious to a gambling debt that 
a fellow appeared completely to have forgotten. Several days passed, and 
not falling in with my debtor, I began to feel a kind of remorse at having 
deprived our society ofan amiable but forgetful comrade. The day be 
fore yesterday I received a letter, that ran thus :— 

“ Sir, 

You have caused me a great amotutof pain. You ought to kave 
understood that in not acquitting myself of my debt to you, I had not the 
means. At present, circumstances are changed, and I am sorry to tell 
you, that you have the prospect of being paid. The most vexatious part 
of it is, that I shall be forced to pay you in gold. 

“| start to-morrow for California.’ 





IMPORTANT SALVAGE CASE. 


In the Dablin Court of Delegates, on Friday the 11th ult., judgment 
was given by Mr. Justice Crampton in the case of the owners and crew 
of the Duke of Cornwail, London steamer, and the owners of the ship 
Berlin, of Philadelphia. It wasanappeal from the judgment of Dr. Stock, 
who awarded 5000/. to the salvors, which sum the court yesterday reduced 
to 30007; no costs of the appeal toeither party. As there are many iD- 
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1849. 


The facts of the case are shortly these. The Berlin. bound from Phila- | 
delphia to Liverpool, with a cargo of provisious and other merchandice, on | 
the eighth of April, 1848, got aground on the Arklow bank. In making 
every exertion to get her off the bank, two of Captain Smith's crew were 
disabled and his long boat swamped. A number of Arklow boats came 
out to ber in the course of the day, and the crews boarded her to the num- | 
ber «f 200 men, and commenced to break open the cargo and plunder 
the provisions, being armed with hatchets and axes. Captain Smith find. | 
ing resistance vain, sent bis crew ashore for assistance, and remained him- | 
seit with the vessel. Towards evening, finding no assistaace arriving, | 
and night coming on, he also left the ship in a small boat, in company wit 
two of the countrypeople, the others of the wreckers having previousiy 
gone off with such parts of the cargo as they could take with them. The 
Berlin shortly afterwards floated off the bank, and was boarded by the 
crews of the Alice, aud Anne and Mary, and soon after the Duke of Corn- 
wail steamer came upand took the Berlin in tow and brought her to | 
Waterford. The value of the vessel and cargo was ascertained at 12,500/. 
In the court below numerous witnesses were examined, and the judges | 
finally decreed a sum of 5000/., for salvage to be distributed amongst the 
salvors as follows. To the owners of the Duke of Cornwall 2500l, the 
mate and stamen 550/ ; to the owners, masters, and crews of the Alice 
and Anne and Mary varioas sums, amounting to 1650/. From this decree 
an appeal was brought on the ground that under the circumstances of | 
the case this vessel was not a derelict, and that the amount awarded was 
excessive. 

Advocates having been heard for all parties, the judges retired, and 
after some time returned, when 

Judge Crampton delivered the judgment of the court as follows :—He 
said, * This is an important case, which involves very deeply the inter- 
ests of the public. In the present case two questions have been raised— 
first, whether the vessel was a derelict ; secondly, whether considered 
merely as remuueration, the remuueration decreed is too great. Now, I 
take this to be a case of derelict. Oa the evidence it is plain that the 
captain thought the ee would go to pieces ; that he was anxious to save 
the lives of himself and his crew, and as much as he could of the cargo. 
He was in a very periious position. The ship was on the ground, otf an 
iron bound coast, pieces of her false keel apparently coming up, and the 
vessel in great danger. Boats also had come off, and the people who had 
come on board them had broken into the ship and taken as much as they 
could ; the sea, too, was extremely rough, aud while those wreckers 
were on board, the captain, who was alarmed for the satety of his ship, sent 
off his own valuables—his chronometer, &c., and svon after sent his crew 
away. Thetwo persons whoremained with him on board did 80 invol- 
untarily. In that state of things the captain remained on board for some 
time, perhaps having some slight hope of saviug the vessel; but soon 
after he got into a small boat and was rowed ashore. Now, here isa 
total abandonment. No doubt he would afterwards have returned 
if hecould: but considering the opinion of the captain when he left the 
ship, he had not then the animus revertendi. But it is not very important 
to consider whether the case was strictly derelict, or a quasi derelict. | 

The question really isasto the amount of salvage. We think the amount 
awarded was too high. No doubt the vessel was in great danger; but, | 
the conduct of some of the salvors appears to have been not very merito- 
rious. There are here two sets of salyors—one the owners and crews of 
the boat, and the other the crew of Duke of Cornwall. It is obvious that 
the conduct of the steamer has been straightforward and honest. The 
Berlin, no doubt, was in a state of comparative safety when the steamer | 
came up: but the steamer offersher services to the people thea on board ; | 
they are accepted, and by her means the Berlin is brought into safety. 
Now it is of the greatest importance, oa principles of public policy, tliat | 












Che Albion. 


the steeples of St. Patrick's and Christ Church, the Cathedral, and other | 
public buildings too, were gilded by the setting sun; and as we were | 
returning up Canal street we met the tide of workmen, mechanics and 
labourers returning to their homes from the toils of the dav. All| 
seemed happy and coutesnted, aad we felt within ourselves that labour | 
only was the secret of happiness and health, which the affluent and 
those who have no cause to labour never can feel or possess.— N. O. Pic- 
ayune, March 10. 
Mra. Macreapvy at New Orteanxs.—This distineuished actor took 
leave of his numerous admirers in New Orleans, on the eve: ing of this 
day fortnight. He has played a most successful engegement there at the 
St. Charles Theatre. Being called out after the perforimance he delivered 











| the following farewell address :— 


Ladies and Geatlemen—I have appeared for the last time before you in an 
assumed character:—and now, though unable to divest myself of its costume, 
without too severely taxing your patience, I present myself upon this stage for 


| the last time in my own. 


It is a pleasing and a painful duty I have to discharge :—painful, in the refle 
tion, that I shall never again enjoy the opportunity of endeavouring to awaken 
sympathies with our Shakspeare's verse, and of sharing with you in those emo 
vions, which leave us detter for their indulgence,—and pleasing in my recollection | 
of the character of those audiences, whose intelligence and refinement. apprehend 
ing and appreciating at once the poet's genius, and the humble exertions of the 
artist, have converted his labour into delight. 

Let me assure you, it is with no common feelings of regret, that I offer you my 
parting acknowledgments. Five years since I came, personally unknown, amongst 
you—to meet a ready, indeed an eager welcome,—to form many acquaintances, | 
and to leave behind me valued friends. In this, my last engagement, you have, | 
indifferent to any small murmurings of local cabal, and superior to the partial 
clamours of a pseudo nationality, confirmed by an equally liberal patronage your 
former favourable opinion of me. 

Stranger, as | must still be regarded by you—with the single claim of “ nature 
taught art’’—in occasionally illustrating with some success the characters of that | 
divine poet, in whom our language and our race give us a common property— | 
most sensibly and most deeply do I feel, and cherish the remembrance of your | 
kindness :—and my memory itself must “ grow dim with years,” before the recol- | 
lection of your generous estimation can fade within it, or pass away from it. 

With the earnest expression of my thanks—my regret—and my warmest good | 
wishes, ladies and genvemen, I gratefully and respectfully take my leave. | 


American Oncuarps axyp Enxotisa Markets.—Large quantities of 
American apples have been bronght into Liverpool recently, but the | 
most of them have been of indifferent quality, and badly gathered aud 
picked, and hence they do not command high prices, nor do us any 
credit—unor can the shippers gain by the operation. There is an unfail- | 
ing market here for our orchard products, but to make the shipment of | 
them profitable it is absolutely necessary that select varieties be sent, 
that they be carefully hand-picked, and packed in the best manner. | 
One barrel will then sell for as much as three or four; and the freight, 
which is the great item, will be no more on a barrel that will sell more | 
readily for $5, than one that will bring only $2. Many of the apples I 
see here cried up as “nice American apples,” “ beautiful American 
apples,” &c., would scarcely sell at all in our market, yet they are sold | 
here at 3 to 6 cents each. 

The English people have fairly given up growing apples for market, 
unless it be Codlias, &., that come in early for cooking, and Beau- 
fins, &e., for drying. They see it will be impossible for them to com 
pete with American orchardists. Yesterday I examined two or three 
handred varieties in the fruit rooms of the London Horticultural Society, 
aud among them all there was not a single large, clear-colored, fine-look- | 
ing specimen. One would suppose, at first sight, that they were all | 
wind-fall gathered from under the trees, last August. The Roxbury | 


| shut up in the same cell, 
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running bowling knot round the earing were drowned altogether by the 
ery of horror from the crew. At this moment, his teeth giving way, and 
his hand paralysed he let zo his bold, and as the ship lurched heavily to 
leewurd tell on the forecastle. The carpenter, to whom much credit is 
due, with great presence of mind, jamped forward as his feet touched the 
deck, wud caught him in his arms. For all this only hisancle bone was 


broken, and he is now, we are happy to hear, doing well.—Nants Inde- 
pendent 








The New York and Havre Steam Navigation Company is incorporated 
by the Levislatn {ths Stat The Act gives « charter of twenty years 

Sam!. M. Fox, Mortimer Livingston, Matthew Morgan, Francis Cotter- 

and James Foster, }t., with a cepital of $750,000, and the right to double 
it; thee mpauy lo be organized whea $400,000 are subseribed. 

A curious scene is said to have taken place between the chief of the 
secret police and several of the conspirators engaged in the affair of the 
29th January in Paris. On Sanday afternoon be caused seven men, ac- 
cused of being deeply involved in it, to be arrested, and brought before 





him. They bitterly complained of the cruelty and injustice of their ar- 
rest. He at ovce silenced them by exposing all the details of the conspl- 
racy. 


The prisoners, astonished at the accuracy of the information, no 
longer persevered in their complaints, bat asked bim by whom he had 
been so well informed. “ By one of you,” replied he; and then left them 
The state of the seven prisoners may be im- 
agined—as every one suspected the other of treachery. ’ 


The sea-serpent is said to have literally turned wp on the Florida coast, 
the Captain of a trading vessel having been recently considerably alarm- 
ed by the apparition of the monster in close proximity to his vessel. The 
partic ulars we do pot care to give, stories of sea snakes and California 
gold requiring nowadays to be officially corroborated. 


A French paper informs us that ether and chloroform have been tried 
in the French navy as motive power for machinery, in the belief 
that they will eventually supercede steam. The experiments are said to 
have succeeded admirably, and furthermore we read that these novel 
powers can be applied without detriment to health. 


Aw itt Biro, &e.—The intelligent correspondent of the N. ¥. Courier 
and Enquirer who writes under the name oF Sioma, makes the following 
startling assertion in a recent letter from Paris. When we think of a 
visit to the Lowell factories, we confess our surprise equals that of 
SioMait— 


Socialist banquets are still frequently held, and conferences and athe- 


| nwums and circles abound everywhere. I blush to say that an American, 


and one well known, too, in your city, Albert Brisbane, a few evenings 


| since part'-»ated in the proceedings of ove of these precious cereles, 


which is uader the patronage of the atheist Proudhbon. He made a 
speech, and for the edification of his hearers, described the system of 
labour as it exists in the United States as an odious, crushing feudality, 
which compels operators to work fifteen hours a day for pitiful wages. 
He pocheree that penitentiary labour was happiness in comparison with 
the toil exacted in the New England factories, where young girls were 
treated worse than the serfs of Russia, and from absolute necessity were 
obliged to spend a fourth of their time in the country to recruit their ex- 
hausted energies; and he wound up his harangue by declaring that “it 
was necessary to break down not only the power of the State and the 
power of the Press, but the power of the Capital.” The transatlantic 
vhilanthropist was enthusiastically applauded and formally thanked for 


bis labour of love. Is it not humiliating that a tree born American, as if 


vessels rendering a salvage service should be liberally rewarded. 1 think | Russet, Fall Pippin, and Rhode Island Greening, were among the best | struck by the waud of Comus, should have mingled with such vile herds, 


there ought to be something to tempt the selfishness implanted in every 
human breast to induce persons to render assistance where it is required, 
and the Court is of opinion that the steamer should be rewarded, and | 
rewarded liberally ; bat we consider £5000 too large a sum for the re- 
muneration of the salvors, and we account for the amount of that sum on | 
the ground that the judge below felt himself to be coerced by what he 
conceived to be the rule as to derelict salvage. I consider (and L think | 
speak the feelings of the other members of the court) that the Alice and 
the Anne and Mary deserved something like the name of wreckers, at 
least in the first instance. They do not seem to have gone out, in the 
first instance, with the intention of helping the ship but of plundering. 
The judge below says that some slight suspicion attached to the owners 
of the Alice. I go further, and L think suspicion attached to the owners 
of the Anne and Mary. She went out, returned, and then remained look- 
ing on the whole day; and when the captain left her, these persons go 
out—for what purpose | know not, nor do [ wish to conjecture, except 
from what they have subsequently done—they go out—they see the cup- 
tain passing by; they take no notice of his hailing, ifthey heard it; and 
a quantity of the cargo is found by the steamer’s people on the Berlin's 
deck, which, from the evidence, must have been brought there from the 
time when the captain left the Berlin until the steamer came up ; also the 
flag of distress had been taken down. I therefore think the object of 
these persons was rather to help themselves than to help the vessel: but 
they goton board, and certainly are the first salvors. The steamer then 
comes up, and the boats go away, leaving a part of their crews on board, 
Considering the state of the vessel when the steamer came up, the fair 
wind and the little danger in which she stood, we think that £3000 in- 
stead of £5000 would abundantly satisfy the merits of the parties, and the 
rules by which the Court of Admiralty is governed. There certainly was 
a great want of alacrity in the first salvors, but we cannot visit those cir- 
cumstances on the real salyors. We think thatall claims public and pri- 
vate will be well satisfied by awarding £3000, and that that sum should 
be applied thus—namely,—adopting the rule of apportionment made by 
the Judge below, we diminish the whole sum trom £5000 to £3000, and 
we diminish all the sums in the same proportion, following the distribu- 
tion of the judge, and not interfering with the costs in the court below. 
Thus the owners of steamer will have £1800, and the shares of her cap- 
tain and crew will be reduced by two-fifths each. The wrecking salvors, 
instead of £1500, will have £890. We shall leave the proportions exactly 
as the judge left them. No costs of the appeal to either party. We re- 
mit the cause.” 





Tae Levee at Sunset.—Oar levee at the present time, perhaps, ex- 
hibits the greatest living panorama in the world. The Father of Waters 
has been seldom known to be so swollen, and the spectacle of its mighty 
torrent presents, of itself, a scene well worth witnessing. 

As we stood fora moment on one of the wharves, yesterday evening, 
we were struck with the noise and bustle, while as far as the eye could 
reach, from one end to the other, the living mass of tens of thousands, 
swaying two and fro, exhibited to the view a scene of “ confusion worse 
confounded.” 

We thought for a moment, how it was possible fur euch a mass tomove 
onin harmony? They seemed like so many little ants, whose hills we 
have often watched, each one intent on his own business, now stopping 
fora moment to communicate with its fellow, then again pursuing its 
wonted course. The lower and upper end presented a forest of masts ot 
some of the finest specimens of naval architecture—vessels of all classes 
and sizes, receiving and discharging freight. And to give one an idea of 
the river, we will state, that the topsail yards of the largest ships, which 
yards are a cockbill, can be seen peering over the tops of the houses. 
Picayune tier, near the French market, is lined with schooners and other 
small craft, among which we noticed one or two up for California. The 
city in this vicinity has been nicknamed “ Schoonerville.” We observed 
several groups here, who, from their conversation, were evidently “ Cali- 
fornia boys,” and who were intent upon making arrangements for their 
departure for the gold mines. 

From the foot of St. Louis to Customhouse streets lie the packet steam- 
ers of the lower trade, the wharves in front of which were covered with 
sugar and molasses. Some of these steamers had just arrived, while others 
were departing. Further up, too, in the vicinity of the foot of Poydras 
street, the landing of the upper country boats, was a dense cloud of smoke 
issuing from the chimneys of departing steamers. The business aspect 
there, to say nothing of the thousands of idle lookers-on, who crowded 
the wharves, with hundreds of drays passing and repassing, clerks hur- 
rying with their bill of lading books, passengers on foot and in carriages, 
baggage cartsand baggage waggons, all rushing onward, while the hum 
of ten thousand voices rose on the ear amid the ringing of bells, the deaf 
ening escapement of steam, the splashing of water-wheels, the merry son 
of negrow crews discharging steamers, and the chattering of Spaniards 
end Italians in their 4 boats, pe pe he sell their fruit and shells 
to departing passengers, presented a Babel which cannot be described. 

The levee actually groaned under the weight of the mighty heaps of 
produce from the great valley of the Mississippi, which lay in piles 
along its front. Steam tows wera passing down the river to the Balize, 
with ships on each side, outward bound, while others were seen coming 
Up, just arrived. The ferry boats, too, were crossing and recrossing, 
while many small boats were seattered over the bosom of the river. 

The sun was slowly sinking into its nightly bourne, and cast its golden 
ues upon the surrounding scene. The U. 8. Murine Hospital, on the 
other side of the river, never looked more imposing, a8 the tinted rays 
‘ell softly on its white massive columns. The dome of the St. Charles, | 











| esteemed varieties pointed out tome by Mr. Thompson, such as Pearson's 


specimens, and they were not half the size we grow them. The most | 





Plate, Warmsley Pippin, Pomme Royal, (not our Pomme Royal,) Golden 
Harvey, Sturmer Pippin, &c., are small, inferior looking things—in size 
from that of a small Pomme Gris to that of a Siberian Crab, but they are 
generally harder and richer than ours. 

The Newtown Pippin and Roxbury Russet come nearer the Engl sh 
taste than any other varieties we cultivate. 1 had some Northern Spy and 
Melon with me, that I have now here in London in fine condition. They | 
have eligited the admiration of all who have seen them. There are in 
deed no such apples to-day in England. The Northern Spy may be sent 
to Covent Garden market, just as well as to Fulton or Washington mar- 
kets, New York. The pears in the markets here now, are from France or 
the Island of Jersey. They come in half-bushel baskets, containing 50 | 
to 100, according to the size of the fruit. They are packed in very dry, 
soft meadow hay—a layer of this hay two or three inches deep is laid on | 
the bottom, then a layer of fruit, then another of hay, and 80 on to the top 
—the fruits are not allowed to touch, and in this way they go any distance 
with entire safety. I saw at Liverpool little baskets of Glout Morceau 
Chaumontel, 50 in each, sold for $3 to $4 each, to the confectioners and 
market women toretail. 

In Covent Garden Market, which is headquarters for all rare and fine 
garden commodities, I see fine St. Germains, (the old one,) Marie Louise, 
Passe Colmar, Winter Nelis, Reurre Rance, Easter Beurre, &c., sold at 
12 1-2 to 18 3-4 cents each. If we ever succeed in raising pears beyond 
what may be required for home consumption, they will fiud a market 
and good price here. Not one person in a thousand—I might say five 
thousand—ever tastes a fine pear —Correspondent Genesee Farmer. 








Mivesota Territory.—An Act of Congres passed just before the ter- 
mination of the late session, constituted the above district into an inte- 
gral part of the United States. The Journal of Commerce gives the fullow- 
ing particulars of the embryo State :— 


“The Act organizing this new Territory, bounds it on the North by the 
British Possessions, East by the State of Wisconsin and the Mississippi 
River, South by Iowa, and West by the Missouri and Whitearth Rivers. 
Provision is made for the division of the territory, if Congrees sees fit. 
The government is to be organized in the usual manner, consisting of a | 
governor, secretary, and a legislative assembly. The two former bold | 
office for four years. The last consists of a council every two years, and | 
an assembly chosen annually, on the privilege of universal suffrage. All 
laws enacted by this body are to be submitted to the U. 8. Congress, and 
if disapproved, are annulled. The Act contains the usual provisions for 
a territorial judiciary establishment. The governor's salary is fixed at 
$1500, but he receives $1000 additional as Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs. The salary of the Secretary and each of the Judges is $1800. The 
per diem of woes ak of the Legislature is three dollars, and the sessions 
are limited to sixty days. The laws in force in Wisconsin at the date of 
its admission into the Union, remain in operation in the new Territory, 
until modified by the Legislature thereof; and the laws of the United 
States, as far as applicable, are extended thereto. The legislature is to 
hold its first sessiou at St. Paul, at a time to be named by the Governor, 
and thereafter wherever it may establish the seat of "alg ype _ The 
Governor appoints the time and place for holding the first election of 
members, as also of a Congressional Delegate. All subsequent elections 
are to be regulated by the territorial law. The Act appropriates $20,000 
for the erection of public buildings at the seatof government, and $5,000 
for the purchase ot a library. 

“ A Governor for this Territory is yet to be appointed, the Senate hav- 
ing rejected Gen. Taylor's nomination of Mr. McGaughey, of Indiana.” 











Exrraorpiwary Escare.—On the last voyage home of the Royal mail- 
steamer T'eviot a miraculous escape from sudden death occurred. On the 
13th of January, says our informant, it was blowing great guns, as the 
sailors smn I is, half a hurricane; in fact, as at times as it can 
blow in the Atlantic Ocean, about the southern edge of the Gulph Stream 
when it was thought prudentto close reef the foretopsail and reef the fore 
sail. The hands were turned up for the purpose, and as the exertions of 
every one onsuch an occasion are nec , a smart young officer (Mr. 
Woolcot) amongst the rest jumped up aloftto what is considered on 
board ship the post of honour, viz.—the weather-earing of the foresail. In 
the process of reefing the sail and in hauling out the earing, by some un- 
fortunate circumstance in his anxiety to get it done quickly, he did not 
haul the first tarn tight, and after taking the second, and takin . 
good pull on it, the first rended suddenly, and losing his balance sot 
over the yard. By the greatest mercy he, in his fall, caught, or ra 4 
kept hold of the earing, and was suspended bj it about nine feet og e 
yardarm. His situation at this moment was most perilous, being 20 feet 
outside the ship and 60 feet from the deck. He felt his hands giving — 
from the welt of his body, but managed to get hold of the earing Nied 
his teeth. In this situation, between life and death, he was suspen 
for at least three minutes. The ery of “ a man overboard echoed a 
the ship, and in a second every soul was on deck to save the life gs el- | 
low being, if possible. The sight was horrifying ; our shipmate for ved 
years was, to all earthly appearance, gone for ever. An attempt was made 
by the man next brim to give him the end of a rope, bat the wind was o 
strong, it was blown away to leeward from him The cries of horror and | 
despair from the whole crew (100 men) at this moment can be mere | 
easily imagined than described. The commander's orders to make a | 





and have lent his talents to their detestible purposes? 


Home ron tue Perseeuren Portrvavese.—Arrangements have been 


entered into by which the 600 Protestant Portuguese driven from the 
Island of Madeira on account of their religion, are to remove to a place 
in the State of Llinois, about midway between Springfield and Jackson- 
ville, on the Meredocia and Springtield Rail Road 

ed by the American Hemp Company. Those of the refugees now here, 


, and there be employ- 


will proceed immediately to their new location, while those still remain- 
ing at Trinidad will embark with the least possible delay for New Or- 
leans, and thence go up the Mississippi. Said Company has agreed to 
furnish the refugees with houses, and everything necessary for their com- 
fort for one year without charge. Besides this, the company have en- 
gaged to give every family of the colony, in all one hundred and thirty- 
one families, ten scres of land in fee and unencumbered, on which a 
house can be built, where they can have a permanent home. These ten 
acre lots are to be on the same tract of land, contiguous to each other. 
The expense of transporting this large number of emigrants to Illinois, is 
to be borne by the American Protestant Society, and will necessarily be 
large. We trust there will be no lack funds for this truly benevolent 
enterprise.—Journal of Commerce. 


Cuntous Erxnatum.—The Editor of a country paper, speaking of France 
says, in a beautiful fulminating leader; “ When the Provisienal Govern- 
ment promised the labouring classes that they should never again want 
either work or high wages, them assees actually believed it.” 

We thought this rather strong, and a little ungrammatical, when the 
next week's paper contained the following: 

Erratum.—¥F or “them asses” in our last, read “ the masses." 

However, there is a deal of course truth wrapt up in a bit of bad gram- 
mar sometimes. For ourselves,we decidedly prefer “ them paved mah om t 


Mrs. Harats a reat Pensonace.—Jenny Lind is to be married at last 
—not a mere press marringe—for she has been given away by nearly 
every editor in the kinglom; but a real marriage, to be celebrated by 
wedding-cake, favours, and every possible happiness. The name of the 
future husband is to be a Mr. Harris, so that the long -talked-of my 
original Mysterious Lady—the female Frankenstein that our dearly be- 
loved and mnch libelled Mra. Gamp created for her own future torment 
—will be proved to be no fable, but a real existent beautifal being. Who, 
in the vame of all extravagance, could possibly have guessed the 
Swedish Nightingale would eventually turn out to be Mrs. Harris.—Jbid. 
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Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 21, sy D. J. 
BLACK. 
Ys "Uy Wy 
Y Y; 
Yi 4 eB 
D 
WHITE. 
White to play and Checkmate in five moves. 
SOLUTION To PROBLEM NO. 20. 
White, -_ 
K 4ch the 
$. G tho kt ch ki ths Q 
5. B © Q2 checkmate, 
Cone _—B- The now on the tapis is not the first match in which 
ain ars ts Me bn capac cars pening eo 
fend, we shall not fail to lay belore our readersa specimen of their play. 


at a premium, we 
D, 8 --Your lems are both too simple for ineortion, space being « 

must of nece: be critical inselection. As you state present 

we are sure you will not be discouraged at its result. 





27th street, 
d CTO ¥ TO RENT .—The four story brick build in 
ig tty Pe 10un Tavenses, nom _— by the Manhattan Piano F 
turing Co. Apply at the Albion e, 3 Barclay 
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" from London, successor to DR. ROBERT NELSON, of 
i Eee UND ARNOLD, So) the latter 31 aod w.li atiend at the usual 


pours ; viz. fromt 10, A. M., fom 1 w 5, P.M, end from 6 to §in the evening. 6) White 











treet, one dvr from Browiway. m)0— Sm 
AMERICAN PICTURES. 
THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS, i774. Price $8 
THE SPIRIT OF 76. Price $2 ie 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. Price 91,25 
BOLTON ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TIME. Price 1,25 
Published by JOHN NEALE, 4 Carmine Street, New York 
*,* Post-paid orders witha remittance, promptly executed, m )0—4* 


NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET 
ERMS of Membership $25, with an sonual payment of 6. This annual payment may be 
commuted for $75 
Temporary subscribers $i0 per annum 
New Works of interest, American, English, and Foreign, are added to the Library as they 


tee Readinv 


¢-Room is supplied with avariety of American and Foreign newspapers, and 
ell the more iwportant periodical publicat ons of the United Sustes and Great Britain. 

Strangers are admitted op the (atroduction of a member 

The Library open fromé o'clock, A. M. Uli sundown, The Reading-Room is open from 
8 dclock A.M. UU1OP.M 

Lists of ne tnvst important works added to the Library will be published from time to ime 


PHILIP J. FORBES. 
“ Oct 7—tf 
RESIDENTS w the United States, desirous of educaung their sons 00 he pian o 
the Public Schools of Kayland. The Principal of the Upper Canada College, Toronto 
C. W., bas vacancies for a few resident pupils. 

The terms | with no ertras| include education inGreek, Latin, French, German, and Hevrew, 
Moathomatice| Geomersy, Algevra, Trigonometry, Logarithms, Conic Sections, &c.) Elements, 
of Natural Phliosophy, History, Geography, Use of the Globes, Arithmetic, Mensuration, 

«i Drawing, Surveving, and Perspective in addition to the ordinary 
in Koglish aad French, and in Greek end Latio prose 
end verse, and in Vocal and Instrumental Music- 

N. B. No boyadmitied above the age of twelve years, and a certificate of character musi be 
submitted from the last Tutor. jan 63m 






Buus 
By fa ang ithe Library Committee, 











HE GKEAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 539 Lvoadway, 


open daily (rom 9AM. UNO. This large and splendid collectiun, cv 
wards of sixty figures, of the full size of life, likenesses of individas wae, 
costume appropriate to the sitaation and employment in which © represented, and 
shows the costumes of the Chinese, from the Fmperor, ia bis court o#, lo ihe Beggar so- 
alms, with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blackemiti«, Shoemakers, Doctors, Hue 
bandmen, Soidiers, Fortune Tellers; each surrounded by U ¢ implements of his trade or pro- 
fession. An exact representation of a Chinese Silk store, wiih Merchant, Purchaser, Clerk 
Coolie, ke. Two compicte Chinese Room, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other the 
“ Inner Apartments” of a Kenticman’s residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of 
rests. A“ Tanta Boat” with its crew, &c.. with models of Temples, Swres, Suromer 
ares Theatres, bridges, Junks and Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton, Silk, 
‘orceliain, Marble, Ivory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oli aod water co- 
hours; among which are portraits of the High Imperial Commissioner Keying, and lis assiac 
Wang: of the Hong merchants, Howqua, Samqea, and Linchong, and the great ship 
Tones, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, and o: Honan, of the same 
@ze; representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain. 
Also of scenery throughout the Empire, processions, furniure, flowers, boats, heh, shells, &e. 
From the upper part of the hail ie suspended « great number of Lanterns of the most curious 
and description. Admittance 25 cente—children under tweive years of age, half-price, 
Vor sale at the Ticket Office is a guide or descriptive catalogue of the Museum, with remarks 
a the Custome, History, Trade, ke. of China. jan 6—U 
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NLY REMEDY FOR EPILEPTIC FITS. 

ARTS VEGETABLE EXTRACT ie the only remedy that can be relied on for the per 
manent cure of Spasmodic Contractions, Irritation of the Nerves, Nervous or Sick Head 
Nervous Tremors, Neuralgic Affections, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and 
yeical Energy, and alithe Nervous Disorders, ipemnsing the most dreadful of all diseases 
that ever infect the buman tie, Ep ic Fides, or Falling Sickness, Hysterical Fits, Convul- 
Spasms, ke. DR. HALT would impress it upon the minds of the alllicted, that the 
egetabic extract is the only pomeey ever discovered that can be relied on for the perma- 
Bent Cere Of Lie most dreadful of diseases. Aas its tendency is to insanity, madness and 
the moat Sheil, of Europe, as well a8 those of our own country, have pro. 
Bounced Epilepsy iocura® And it has been #0 considered by many, until this most im- 
t of all discoveries was made by Dr. 5. Hart, nearly sixteen years since, during which 
it has been performing some of the most Remark Cures upon record, and has ac- 
a reputation which Ume alone can efface. Physicians of undoubted skill and expe- 
— Ministers of various denominations, as well as hundreds of our eminent citizens, all 
anite in recommending the use of this truly valuable medicine to their patients in charge, and 

friends, who are afflicied, as the only remedy. 

We quer the language used by those wiv have been cared by this valuable medicine. One 

- I have suffered beyoud my power of description, but now I rejoice in being fully re- 
stored to health and happiness.” Another says, “1 thank God that I feeilama well man. I 
also feel it my duty to proclaim itto the ends of the earth, that those similarly afflicted may 
find relief” Another, (who is an eminent lawyer, and well Known in this city,) says, “my son 
has been afflicted for years with Epilepsy, but snow eayering good health fromthe Vegetable 
Extract. its fame,” says he, “should and ought v. be sounded to the ends of the earth.” An 

other say®, “language is entirely inadequate to express my gratitude to Dr, Hart, for having 
been the means, under the bies#ing of God, of restoring me to the enjoyment of good health, 
efter having been afflicted with Epilepsy in ite worst forms; and my morning and evening ob 

Jation of praise and thanksgiving shall continue to ascend to that God who has afflicted butto 
make me Whole.” 

Mra. J. Bradley, 115 Orchard street, New York, states that she hasbeen subject to Fits for 
many years, ond bas been restored to perfect health (afler every other means lad failed) by 
the use of the Vegetable Extract 

Dr. Charies A. Urown, of Dover, Russell co., Alabama, who |s one of the best Physicians in 
the State, says that he lias be such benefited by the use of the Vegetable Extract, and that 
bo unh witalingly prescribes it in every case of Epilepsy which comes under his knowledge, 

Curtis G, Mayberry, eq, formerly Postmaster at Lime Mills, Crawford co., Pa., now living 
tn Erie co., a, states that for many years past he has been sorely afflicted with Fits, and he 
ie now happy to state that a persevering use of Dr. Hart's Vegetable Extract has restored him 

w sound health, being entirely freed from that worst of all diseases 

Mr. Stephen BE. Pratt, coruer of Sixth Avenue and Tweaty-sixth street, New York, states 
that Mr. Charies tl. Boughton, a member of tls family, has been so severely aflicted with 
Brien Fits for many years, that he was obliged to relinquish his business. Having used 

. Hart's Vegetable Extract(says Mr Pratt) be was soon restored to perfect bealth, and left 
thie city for the State of Olio to resume bis business 

Rev. Mr. Smith, Rector of St. Peter's Church, Spotawood, New Jersey, who lias been afflicted 
With Epileptic Fite for more than 4 years, states that he has used Dr, Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
ead his beats bas been #0 much uaproved that he hopes, by Divine blessing, to Lave no more 


Eri.ertic Fits, for twenty-seven years and six months, cured by the use of this truly won 
derfu) medicine. 
the following remarkable case of the son of Wm. Secore, Esq., of Philade!pnia, afflicted 
with Epileptic Fitstwenty-seven years and six months, After travelling through Eygland, 
Scotland Germany and France, consulting the most eminent physicians, and expending tor 
medicine, nedicai treatmentand advice three thousand dollars, returned with his son to this 
Swuntry ia November last, without receiving any benetit whatever, and was cured by using 
Aarts Vegetable Extract 
Lhave spent over three thousand dollars for medicine and medical attendance, I wes ad- 
vised to take a tourto Eurepe with him, which I did. I first visited England, ! consulted the 
most ouinent physicians there in respectto his case; they examined hun and prescribed ac- 
cordingly. | remained there three months without perceiving any change for the better, which 
cost me about two hundred and nifty dollars, pocketed by the phy siclans, and the most that I 
Teceived was their opinion that my son's case was hopeless, and posttwely incurable. | accord- 
ingly lef England, travelled through Scotland, Germany, and France, and returned home in 
the mouth of November last, with my son as farfrom being cured as when lleft. [saw your 
Vertisement in one ofthe New York papers, and concluded to try Hart's Vegetable Extract, 
your statements and certificates of #0 many cures, some of twenty and thirty years 
g, and | can assuure you | am not sorry I did so, as by the use of Hart's Vegetable Ex- 
tract alone he was restored lo perfect health, His reason, which was so far gone as to unfithim 
for business, is entirely restored, with the prospect now before him of life, health and useful- 
ness. tic is now 28 years of and 27 years and 6 months of this time has been afflicted with 
most dreadful of diseases, but thank God is now enjoying good health. 
‘ow, sir, faith without works I don’t believe in. To say! still be ever grateful to you is one 
, and as I here enclose you one hundred dollars, ! have no doubt but you will think this 
and quite adifferentthing Thedebt of gratitude | still owe you, but please accept 
thie amount as interest on the debt in advance. { ours, very respectfull 
Sogned) WILLIAM SECORR. 
Tue Time is Nor FAR Distant When thousands who are now trembling under the hand 
of this dreadful disease, and fearing that every attack may prove fatal, will find permanen 
‘and be restored to new life, by using this celebrated medicine. 
Over one thousand Certificates have been received in testimony of the beneficial results pro- 
Cuced by the use of Dr. Hart's Vegetable Extract, 
Gy Prepared by 5. HART, M.D., New York. 


























Price, one package. ......ecceeceesees dsse0 saudnrisecondsnniodecacscene $3 00 
Do four packages --10 00 
Do eight packages.........ccccccscvecccecess b0.00 Coneceeseeessaoceece 29 00 


CW" It is carefully packed up in boxes for transportation, and sent to any part ofthe United 
States, Texas, Mexico, and West Indies. 
This valuable Medicine can be obtained at the Wholesale and Retail Fancy, Variety, Trim- 
ming ,Comb, Tea, and Family Medicine Store of 
THOMAS AND MILES, 
169 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, GENERAL AGENTS 
or the United States, Canadas, Mexico, and West lndies—to whom all communications must 
beaddressed, post paid — 
A. B. & D. Sanda, 100 Fulton street, corner of William, Agents for New York. 
Dector D. Jawnes, No. § South Third-street, o for Putiageiphia. 
A. Tomkins and Seth W. Fow le, do for Boston. 
J. Wright & Go, 151 Chartres-street, do for New Orleans. 
Gad Chapin, corner of Fighth and Marshall-streeta, do for Loulsville. 
Heury Biaksley & Co., cornerof Third and Chestnut-ste do —_ for St. Louis. 
and for saleby mosto f the principal Druggiststhroughout the United States Oa 7 


ONE HUNDRED SONGS OF P. J. DE BERANGER, 
WITH TRANSLATIONS BY W, YOUNG. 
RENCH and ENGLISH on opposite pages. Londonedition. (847. Price $1,25. Fo 
sale at this office, and at the Bookstores of Messrs Appleton, Barllett & Welford, and 
Putnam. 

Thisis a pleasant volume, executed ina true spirit * * © Excellent. nevertheless, are 
the occasional approaches to the same kind of finish, though with a rader instrument, which 
Mr, Young makes tn this volume. Several of his transiations may compare with those of Mr. 
Mahony, (the Father Prow of Fraver’s Magazine) and we know of nothing better in this way. 
The volume may be honesuly commended, as well to those who know Beranger, as to readers 
Infinitely to be envied who have yet to make his honest, earnest, hearty, and delightful ac- 
quaintance.— London Examine, \7ih April, 1847. 

He bas, however, given a faithful, in some instances, a spirited version of each song, and 

juced @ book that must be acceptable to every class of readers, because it bears within it 
germs of value for all.—London Observer, 4th April, 1947. 

In one point Mr. Young particularly excels; his translation, despite ofall difficulties of ver 
sification, is wonderfully literal; it gives in almost every instance tue exact sense, and often 
the very words of the French: it is, indeed, curiously faithfal to the text. There is another 
advantage of this edition which will make the book everywhere acceptable ; all songs of im- 

per tendency are carefuily excluded, and we bave Beranger here purified from that irre- 
on grossness which are damning «pots upon his reputation. This little volume by 
a, rome may, aud, indeed, ought to be read by all —Patrwnan, London Monthly Magazine, 
1847. 











ay, 
In laying this translation of a hundred of Beranger’s songs before the public, Mr. Young 
ben, at feast. acted fairly by his readers, for be places the originals on the opposite page 
Upon the whole, he does not suffer from this invitation to compare him with his author y 
he has very successfully, in most iusiaaces, preserved the spirit of Beranger, while clothing 
his ideas in a style which imparts to them an English character.—Join Bull, April, 1347 

Por general ability and faithfulness we can heartily recommend Mr Young’s translations— 





te those who have a knowledge ofboth tenquages, the comparison of the two texts ts at once | Port 
un | 


a useful exercise and a delightful occupatio: london Miustrated News, | May, 1847. 

He has produced a set oftransiations which, if they want the wondrous compactness and 
@ore than Horation neatness of the original, aré everywhere faithful, oftes, very often ex. 
tremely happy. * * * His translations are, we repeat, always strictly faithfal, often ex. 
tremely clever and well turned, and as a whole, we recommend the book wfh every conf- 
+ an able, intelligent, and careful auemp',—Lenden Morning Chronicie 
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BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 


{BAITS 0 the chove Institution ot sight to © daye—end in sums Ww sult—for sale by 


RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agen 
H. E RANSOM, 

Post's Buildings, Hanover Street 


And the Branches of the Bank of British North 
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IMPROVED MAGNBTI c MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is n0w universally admit 
Av ted “y the learned and scientific, thai ihe mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 
oetiom, is in fact’the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY O8 Lire, and thal disease in many of ite most 
painful forme is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magaetic power in its 
pealiby proportions. If then we can readily supply this wondrous — when it is thus 
leficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and thishas been fully and perfec 
wined by the present beautiful and scientific instrument 

MOUORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an im t im'Z ovemens 

over al! ether forme of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene 
rally as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machineinuse. It is ex- 

angy simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with ai) other instruments. 1[t admits of the most perfec’ control, and can be GRapvaTED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adalt, at the plea 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner 
ov unpleasant sensation to the most delicate person. 1 requires no assistance ip its use, and 


elo at! respect entirely harmless 

MOORHEAD'S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with rosiTIVE AND PERMANENT SUC 
cess in all cases of matism, acute or chronic, seated either in the bead, joints or limbs, 

Tic Doulcureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepey. ~~ 

pe Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Suffness of the Joints, Lam! 
£°, ry Nervous Tremors, Genera! Debility Déficiency of Nervous and Physical Eo 
orgy, and ali Nervous Diseases. Asa preventive for Apoplesy, the Machine is aa | 
recommended, and in the most coafirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Erystpelas, Dea: 
sess Curvature of the Spine, and ali similar complaints, \ts effects are fully successful- 

Esco Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and al) necessary coqianees pet up 
ip neat black walautLoxes. Accompanying each is a new Manuel, containing fulland ~ on 
directions for its ase and applicativn in the various diseases in which itis recommended.— 
Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 
tng i te perfectly simple and intelligibie. 

Hi] inyenene, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 
beautiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in otraerous diseases in which or- 
dinary medical treatment is of slight avail. 

Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size an. mower. They can be 
readily and safely sent to any part of the United States, Canada, British (rovinces aad West 
and each instrument is warranted. 
The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
retail by D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, Mew York. 
-s | Oo addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care- 
ally fal ° an 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
2% Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Bimpowered by Act of Parliament,) Ud Vie—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838, 
“A Savincs Bank ror THE Wipow and THE OnrHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc- 
+ tors m London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


NEW YORK. 
Samuel M Fox, 
William Van Hook, 
Aquila G. Stout, 
Fanning C. Tucker. 
Bache McEvers, 


C. Edward Habicht, Chawman 
John 8. Palmer, 

James Boorman, 

George Barclay, 

Samuel 8. Howland, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham. Wiliam Jones, 
W. Peter, H. B. M. Consul. | 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, Samue! Hoffman, 


John McTavish, H.B.M Consul, 


Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Melivain. 


Ur. J. ti. MeCulloh. 


BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
lerae! Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham. 
Franklin Dexter, E.A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Eowarp T Ricnarvson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, 


Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 























the local directors, as trustees—ave 
(should any such arise] or otherwise. 


His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. 





cal examiners, &c, can be had free of charge on application at 71 Wali street, and of 
Agents. 


Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
silable always to the Assured io cases of disputed claims 





Thirty days are allowed, aflereach payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


1 y, 


he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in’ Wall Street, 


where all business connected with the Society's operations in America is transacted—atford- 





ing thereby every possible advantags of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, s¢ sment, kc,, 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and atthe Office 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies. Ali communications to be addressed to 
J, LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan 2 For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON, AND 29 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $ 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 
DIRECTORS. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Eaq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
Denzil |. Thompson, Esq. 
George H. Weatherhead M. D. 








Bir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq 
John Cattley, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. 
George Green, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Hulifax, Mills & Co, 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 


seven years, alt 5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent joan, at the option of the insurer. 


Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
New York Board of Referees. 
Anthony Barclay, Esq.,H. B. M. Consul. 
James Gallatin, Esq., 
J. Phillips Phoenix, Eaq., 
John Cryder, Eaq, 
Joha H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners: 

JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq, M. D., 473 Broadway, 

F. U. JOHNSTON, Kaq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 

Standing Counsel............ oeeececccesses seeeeeesHon, Willis Hall 
BOlicitOr...scccecscerscseeceves Ccccsececocesese »++-Albert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resudent at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esq., 

16 Exchange Place, N. O. 
General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 29 Wall street, 
New York. 


Ce” CaLivornia AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 


Stephen Whitney, Esq., 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq, 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., 


MIUM. m 10 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21sT avGcustT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 

President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Browdgeest; Solicit 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. . oom Sartan © Satiele 
4 we COMPANY is prepared to effect Assurance upon Lives, and transact any business 

dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grant or purchase Annnites 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabied, fromthe investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rrval deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a emailer 
greanms payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
diate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intendin Assurers, as it enables 
such Aasurers to exercise contro! over the Company, and facilitates ~ acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt seulement of cleims. 

Assurances can be effected wits or witHovuT participation in the profits of the Company; 
the premiums may be paid in ne or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
Tem having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the firet SEVEN 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 








Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | Age | With | Without | Half Credit. 
Profits BUG. | vcccccccccce Profits. Profits. eeretereones 
15 1131 ty g pee acne a” @ 3 62 214 28 2176 
a 1174 SED E.pscsmcense |. a0 3171 3 4 374 
25 229 1147] 1176 ” 4131 31701 414 
30 293 202] 226 5 5178 419 U1 5 34 
35 1167 264/ 292 60 =| 71010 6 911 6 13 2 








The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables a | other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company's business. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any farther information, can be 

Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
















Brantford..........00--0 eseeeee William Muirhead........ 

Cobourg........ceeerseee s<eseees James Cameron..... dee 

Colborne..... <sseeee.seeee Robert M. Boucher..... osesese cececesoocese Sere é 
DUEOR. co cccccccccccecccces Oe SSS eeesesodseseeccccccscces +» Dr. James Hamilton.... 


jon... seeceesceeee s George Scott........... Dr. Alexander Anderson. . 
Montreal. ........e0s..ss000s+e0++ Frederick A. Wilsoa.... Dr. 8. C. Sewell 
ere +» David Buchan............ 





porecseveeces «.+eeee Malcolm Cameron......... orPecccccccccccces 
ebEC. ..0.08 .« Weilchand Davies..... Seecee 
St. Catherines. - Lachlan Bell.......... eeveccsce wee ae pn 
Toronte...... Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick........... ‘ 
Woodstock.. - Wiliam Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 
By,order of the Board 
THOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 
dee 18 Hamilton. 


7 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Baok of Scotland, and their Branches. 
America in the Canadas, New 





uy at | 











POR VANCOUVER'S ISLAND, SAN FRAN ac 
HE BRITISH STEAMSHIP UNICORN, 650 tons burthen P 
oa, or about the 20th of March. + will call trom Seay o, 
Price of passage 
For Rio Janeiro... 
“ Valparaiso.... . 
“ Sen Francisco.......-..++ 
“ Vancouver's Island...... 
An experienced surgeon will accompany the vessel. 
For passage, apply 
fed 2auf 






E. CUNARD, Jn, 58 Broadens 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM aan 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM Ships 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York aad Liverpool, calling a: Halifes 

and receive Mails and Passengers. eumnte 
eptains 


AGIG....ccccrccccccececessecesssC. H. E. Judkins 








Hibernia ..0.400000. 








Africa..... Svbedencccedeoececccceoccncencs A. Ryrie | Niagara.... 
AMECTICB.... 0000000 corscceccce e+eeeee BM. Shannon | Canads.. 
Europs.....-++ cece crcececececes-coces EB G. Latt| Cambria. ..... 


*Caledonis....W. Douglas. ved. 
These vessels carry a clear white light a: their masthead—greenon starboard tide 
. i] 








port side. 
. zo Captains. ee. von 
UrOps....... ee Ft ee “ ew York, Wednesday 
EB idoccosecconstessoalh Mitanensesnses + “ Boston, Wednesday, Jan un 
peeeovecoes srrseeeeeC. HE. Juduins....... “ New York, Wednesday Fe. 
po copescess + “ Boston, Wednesday, Fer “a” 
Biccccoccccse % Mow Yorn, Wednesday, Mi 
peoneopecoense “ Boston Wednesday, March 25. * 
C. H. E. Judkins “ New York, Wednesday, & 
.A Ryrie...... + Boston, Wednesday, Aprilia 
Passage io first cabin from New York or Boston to Lirerpool.........,., ez 
do de do . 


os nanan ee: 2  t  CWBrecch. oengpeecaccall y 
Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses, 
Ab experienced surgeon on board. 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD } 
Oct 28 38 Broadway 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPany. 


TH UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The CALIPORS, 
of 1050 tons, Capt. Cleveland Forbes, PANAMA, 1050 tons, Capt. William ¢ os 
OREGON, 1050 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson, wiil leave Punama for por in 

America, Mexwo, and California, as follows: Conny 





eeeseeee 5th January, 






ereescene 15th February, 
aaa veelet March. 
and thereafter one ofthe above-named Steam-packets will leave Panama on the firs, of 
month. eace 


Ap experienced surgeon will accompany each ship. 

Passengers in the afler-cabins are furnisued bedding and everything needed, EXCEL Wingy 
“Pascongers in the f d cabi ly furnished rations, th 

assengers in the forward cabins are only furnished rations, the same as are 

the wows furnished 1 

Passengers can only take persona) baggage free, to the extent of 1200 ths. weight, no: 
ceeding half a ton measurementforeach. Freight on excess and al! other g00ds, 85) per 
and | per cent. on specie. Packages should not exceed 150 Ibs. weight for mule carriage 


Passage from Panama to Realejo, 700 miles, in state roor 
Do do : oo. oS le. 


Acapulco, o, ° is 
bo do - _ ned } 2000 do, do do Iv 
Do do San Dego, 3000 = do, do do B 
Do do SanFrancsco, 350 do, do do B 


Passage in the lower cabin at a deduction of one-fifth from the above rates. 
Passage in the forward cabin from Panama to either of the above-named port 


N 
54 South Street. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


TH Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool bay 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2lstand2éuh Of every 
moath; the ships to succeed each other in the mowing ences, viz— 

Ships. Captains. from New York. From Laverpedt, 


8, 
O passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, .. 
Bov ls~y 




















New World........ Knight.........July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 ) Aug 21 ec 21.,..Apet 
John R. Skidd Luce. . oll | cose oo Bescosse 
Fidelia.. . Yeaton 

U8... 200. Moore.. 
Isaae Wright... Marshall. ug l.. 
Ashburton........+» Howland.........++ C.cccccce C..006 


Weat Poini.........-Allen.. ° 






Bosses 
sees HOD Les June] 




















Yorkshire......+..++. Bailey. eoeee 16 | Oct i / 
Siddons. ....+..000++ CODD. ...ceceees er eeDdrccereceMeccccees BB | .c0e LecccccccclLeccecesell 
Columbia ..... e+see+ Cropper......Sept. 1....Jan 1... May 1 |.... 1 Re 
Patrick Henry.....-.Delano.......000-. 6 6 6 
Waterloo.......+.++.Allen.... ee 

New York......+-+++ Bryer...... 

Sheridan.........+++.Cornish... 

Montezuma..........Lowber.... 


Henry Clay....-..00+ 

Richard Alsop........ 
Cambridge... « Peabedy 
Garrick.. 








Oxford.. . b 1...-July 1 |... 16... .00eceeIGeereeen 
These 6 24 e all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ep 
perience. heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort a 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune 
tuality in the days of a will be striculy adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool......... sovveees S100 
“ “ to New York........... osespe £ 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fid Cam: 
bridge and New York GOODHUE &’CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, Y,, 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, NLY. 
. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, merey Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N.Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CU., Liverpoo!, 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
4 er line of packets will hereafter be composed ef the following ships, which will me 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named. sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every mon'b, from London on the 13th and 28th, and P. 
on the lst and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept 8, Jan. 8| June 28, Oct. 2, Feb. 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “ a, 24, “ 24) July 13, Nev. 13, Marl 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8 Feb. 3; “ 2, “~“ 2B “% 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey * “ 24, “ 2) Aug. 15, Dee. 13, Aprils 
Hendrik Hudson,!. Pratt “ 2. * a *8 





July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8 . 5 
. G. a > Fe Sept. 138, Jan. 13, May 3 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug.8, Dec. 8, Aprils; “ 2, 2, é 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan “2%, ““ 2%, =“ 24] Oct. 15, Feb. 13, June 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced 
_ Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best 

on. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withent wise 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these ackets will be responsible for ier 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless romuler ills of lets are signed therefor 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South anne TE 

mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York 8 
the Lat of each month, as follows:— 


Marg. Bvans 













ew York. Havre 
ST. DENIS, (lst January............ ¢ 16th February, 
Howe, master. Ist May....... eecece 16th June, 
dist September.......... (16th October 
ST. NICHOLAS, let February........... ¢ 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. } iat June. svw eecece } ith July, 
let October.......+. . . (16th November, 
BALTIMORE, lat March.......00. eves (16th April, 
Conn master. } Tat Jualy..ce.ssccveeses 16th August, 
Ist November.......... ¢ 16th December, 
ONEIDA, ¢ Ist April....... veeeee (5th May, 
Funck, master, 16th September, 


let August,....ssessess 
lst December.......... ? 16th January. 
The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the tradé The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
8 sent to the subscribers will beforwarded free from any expenses but those actual 


incurred NCKEN, Agents, 
cu BOYD & HINC F Wall 


mar 13 





TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APHRIENT. 


ie preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from ite posi 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and F a 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed 

cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation 
nedical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients, Ina torpid hey by 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the 
ions of thatimportant organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, a 
aaving in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous coset 
m ed in effectually curing those afflicted. Of ita cuccessin cases of Gravel, Indigests, 
Heartburn, Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved ineveryinstance & 


of t utility. 
repared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Drage 
No. 288 Greenwich street, corner of Warre. 


Also at 116 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 5¢1 Broadway. 183 Brostwa- 
1 William sireet—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. me 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, United 
& Co. 40 Cynal st, New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the 





EUROPEAN AGENCY. 


: : AL 
OR THE RECOVERY ofDormantand Im: riy Withheld REAL AND PERSON. 
F ESTATE. The settlement and selration of commercial, trading, and other debs 
Securing Patents for Inventions in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies and Depesde> 
cies thereunto belonging, and Negotiating for the Purchase or Sale of the same. of mert 
Reference may be had on application, free of charge, (provided the motive is not *s 
curiosity) to a list comprising upwards of 15,000 names in which unreclaimed pores 
standing; also, an index to over Danang + heme yoy oA wie have 8 oo 
years in various British news rs, reseed to rs at Law and Nex 
Communications by letter ane requested tobe post-paid. B ENTHAM FABIAN 
; ut 
References are permitted to Hon. Charles P. Daly, Judge, Court of Common Pleas, 
Freeland, Stuart & Co. Chas. Cartlidgek Co W.&J.T. Tapscott. G.R A. a 
Edward Schroder, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. A. Patchin, Esq., President a iy 
—, 


Bufalo. 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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